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Europe Hopes for 'New Deal 
As ECA Reconstructs Economy 
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Trade Unions Play Decisive 
Role, Reports AFL Envoy 


By Irving Brown 
A LLIED VICTORY in the late war was gained against an aggressor foe 


who was attempting not merely to conquer in a military sense but 
also to impose his ideology on Europe and the world. The Nazis 
were not concerned merely with attaining a military victory to rectify bor- 
ders, national injustices, or to satisfy certain expansionist and nationalistic 
aims but to reorganize Europe and es re 
eventually the world on the basis 
of National Socialistic ideology. 
World War II must thus be viewed Europe of rational and normal criteria. 
in part as an ideological struggle And, of course, increases their receptiv- 
involving profound economic, so- itv to the 
cial, and political changes with di- 
rect bearing on present-day Europe. 
The present post-war ‘situation is 
related to that ideological conflict. 
The great mass of Europeans came 
through this war and the resistance 
movements against the Nazis with deep 
convictions about not returning to the 
past but of going forward to a “New 
Deal” in the European social and eco- 
nomic structure. They believed that this 
was a war of liberation not only from 
Nazi tyranny but from internal, na- 
tional forms of class oppression. Re- 
sistance to the Nazis was thus not only 
motivated by a sense of nationalism 
but also by a sense of social and class 
Justice. 
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This combination of psychological and 
economic depression robs the people of 
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ERP Spells Inter-National Cooperation. siren calls of demagogues. 
This may explain why, in spite of the 
economic recovery already achieved in 
post-war Europe, there are vast areas 
of discontent. But this ideological as- 
pect of post-war Europe must be kept 
clearly in view. The war aims of these 
“little people” cannot be ignored in con- 
sidering America’s role in post-war 
Europe. 
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Behind the CCNY Strike 


Anatole Shub ‘Se 

NOWHERE CAN THESE ISSUES be 
seen more readily than in the European 
labor movement which Communism 
attempts to capture as the first and 
major pre-requisite for eventual poli- 
tical and economic power. (Lenin, the 
founder of Russian Bolshevism, once 
said: “Trade Unions are the schools for 
Communism.”) It should be clear to 
anyone who has lived in Europe for 
the past few years that the direction 
which the trade union and _ political 
labor movement takes will determine, 
in a large measure, which way Europe 
will go in the ensuing struggle between 


Education and the Community 
John Dewey 
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Those who survived the nightmare 
of the war, and lived for years in expec- 
tation of the day of liberation, longed 
for the ending of hostilities which 
would be the beginning of the realiza- 
tion of their war-time dreams. How- 
ever, a wide gap has developed be- 
tween the hopes of the “little peopie” 


: ; > as nurtured under the occupation and Democracy and totalitarian dictator- 
Are Females Feminine 2 the The ship. The extent to which the trade 


reality of post-war Europe. 
Norbert Muhlen 


Greece: Hell for Utopia 


Sarah Wambaugh 


unions of Europe can remain free and 
independent will be of decisive im- 
portance in determining Europe’s future 


psychological effects of post-war dis- 
illusionment can only be understood by 
comparing these great expectations of 


MMMM the masses with their present lot. (Continued on Page Ten) 


"To Build a United Europe...” 


Ts MARSHALL PLAN'S first year has quickly to offset that), but in general the psy- 


chology of the people of Europe is brighter than 
it has been. 


“In order to build a united Europe, you 


shown it to be a many-pronged endeavor first have to build Europeans.” 


~ whose worldwide effects we shall be meas- 
Wing for a long time. Economically, psycho- 
logically, politically, socially—from whatever 
Vantage point we consider this huge, manifold 
undertaking—it has hurled revolutionary forces 
ito motion 


Some would “build Europeans” in the image 
of our own social and economic order. Some 
would prefer not to “build Europeans” at all, 
but to turn them over, hungry and frustrated, 
to the Comunists. And some—posing as ERP 
supporters—want to “build Europeans” like 
Procrustes aided the wayfarer: by cutting them 
down in the interests of “economy.” 


MOST REMARKABLE OF ALL. the very 
face of Europe is changing. For centuries, the 
Continent has been a maelstrom of warring 
nationalisms. But now, under the impetus of 
ERP, the incompleted democratic revolutions of 
another era may reach fruition at last, for as 
Sir Stafford Cripps—who is not usually given to 


The sixteen beneficiaries of the European 
Recovery Program have increased their indus- 
Mal production over prewar levels by 14 per- 


fent. Steel is up a third. Agriculture is holding 
tS own. Consumption goods—still far too few 
fe returning ot the market. Long-term pro- 
cts like the scheduled Italian land reforms are 
the making. 
Wartim« despair is giving wav—slowly, to be 
€—to wary hope. Resentment toward Amer- 
ams has increased (and we shall have to act 


my 


hyperbole—remarks: 

“In one year ECA has done more for 
European unity than was accomplished in 
the preceding 500 years.” 

Nor are we proceeding toward the goal of 
unifying Europe in blindly “pragmatic” fashion. 
ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman frankly 
states: 


But there is only one way to build Europeans 
and build a united Europe: by adhering strictly 
to our moral commitment to allocate not less, 
and not more, but enough to enable the Western 
world to raise itself to normal stature. In part, 
this is a humaniarian ask. In part, we are aiding 
ourselves—for without a united Europe we can- 
not hope to maintain peace. 
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THE MOST INTERESTING and 


ankest isolationist I have met in 
ecent veal was Charles A. Beard, the 
ninent American historian who died 
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Americ isolationism I have’ eve 


“The people of this country,” he 
said, “possess riches and enjoy well- 
being on a scale unprecedented in 
history. We enjoy freedom such as 
few other peoples have ever known. 
This happiness, however, is transient: 
one day our superiority will end just 
as was the case with other happy and 
rich countries in the course of his- 
tory. Who knows whether centuries 
or only decades lie between today 
and an inevitable long rainy period? 

\ t to have t! period ol 


long as po ‘ibl We 


to avoid conflicts and wi: wal 
ll inevitably put an end to our golden 
( To interfere in foreign affai 
for instance, to go to Greece with mili 
tary supplies, to intervene in China, to 


keep our armies in Europe and in the 
Far East means to seek for and to 


sk conflicts. What we have to do is 


i 
to withdraw from many spots where 
we did cast our anchors and to rely on 
our own defenses.” 

I wanted to understand his con- 
clusion 

Are you in favor,” I asked Charles 


“But then French Communist f 
might seize power i 


tribute 


sovietized Europe.” 


Beard 
stubborn. 


“We can't help it.” 
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IT WOULD BE A GREAT 


lusion if 


States were based solely 


tection, 


navies and defensive aircraft. 
be a grave mistake to suppose that 
United States would be able 
if the world were united against 
one way or another. 
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Jhe Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


The Challenge of Alberta 


CORRESPONDENT 





1 it set out to serve (no ! it 


to cite Russia as the primary 


vidence of this) 


2) That 


our economic struggle 1 


longer what the Marxist thinks it 


no longer basically a_ struggl 


between employer and employed; but 
root a struggle between the sys- 
of ‘legalized counterfeiting’ on 
one hand and on the other hand 
the remaining economic groupings 
even with a complete profit- 
sharing arrangement, whether attaine 
through socialized industry or other- 
we could not improve one whit 
general state of economic well- 
being, but on the contrary, would in 
everal 


and cancellation of the nation’s 
credit continued in operation.’ 


“TO ME THE SITUATION in Canada 


looks much different from what it 


to your other correspondents 


y not look to Alberta rather than 
to Saskatchewan? Why not go just on 
farther west to look for yow 
example of progress actually being 
practiced in this, our Western Hemi- 
phere? For here is the first attempt 
real revolution (in the best mean- 
f the term), not in North Amer- 
or the Western Hemisphere alone 


in the world! It is the political 
narvel of all times and of all places 
“The Social Credit government v 


respects even depreciate that 
well-being, provided that the same 


principle of irresponsible creation, con- 


Beard, “of withdrawing from Germany 
id Austria, sinee the presence ol 
American forces in Europe may lead to 
lents and conflict 
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t elect n 1935, when 56 out of 
( ynstituencies elected Social Credit 
representativ to the provincial Par- 
liament The new government in- 
herited a seemingly overwhelming 


mountain of debt. Not only that, but 


financial power centered its opposition 


igainst the new regime with greater 
vehemence than it had ever done (or 
has done to date) against any other 
administration—anywhere! The entire 
power of the organized opposition of 
press, radio, banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies was marshalled 
against Aberhart and Social Credit 
almost before the new premier had 
time to sit down. On top of all this. 
even Nature took a hand to assist the 
opposition, in the form of a disastrous 
drought which brought fearful re- 
ercussions throughout the province, 
in damage to both crops and herds 
Everyone said the new government 
was finished 

“But the result was a greater sur- 
prise—a greater political upset—than 
the recent election of Truman. The 
Social Credit government has sur- 
vived four elections—and this despite 
the actions of the courts, the Gover- 
nor General of Canada, and of the 
Dominion Government at Ottawa, in 
preventing Alberta from adopting any 
of its direct Social Credit legislation 
which had, of course, immediately 
been passed. How has this provincial 
government achieved this success? 
First, by out-New-Dealing the Roose- 
velt New Deal at least four to one— 
though not through a socialization-of- 
property program—not through the 
unsound and unworkable policy of 
‘soak-the-rich,” of ‘rob-Peter-to-pay- 
Paul.’ 


"IN 1940, de spite all severe reverses. 


Social Credit won again by taking 35 
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scenery will be accepted from fat 
wide. I would like, as far as poss!0* 
to keep the debate on : 
What I specially admire about the 6% 

of Saskatchewan - 
bination of humanity 
The theory of Social Credit interest 
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Edmonton have sn 
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Washington and the Nation 


Truman to Announce Full Health Plan 


Washington, D. C. 


Truman is expected to go to 


ey MONDAY, APRIL 25, President 


more with a 
national issue. It will be in 


Cong ess once 


eepin 
e form of a special message on na- 
nal health insurance. And once more 
the less-than-four months since his 
naugural, the President will take his 
tand on tl de of the people and 


vill throw down the gage 
reactionary coalition of 
iegops and the medical trust. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE on 


Mond The Washington Bureau of 
The New Leader is reliably informed, 
i e the following points: 


1. The basic problem of providing 
eady access for everyone to all nec- 
ssary medical, hospital, and related 
ervices should be solved by distribut- 
ng the costs through the expansion of 
our existing compulsory social insur- 
ance system. 


2. The President will stress that this 


not “socialized medicine” (as the 





polistic American Medical Associa- 
1 crying in its high-pressure 


) 


opaganda campaign). On the con- 


the President will point out, the 

plan he urgt is solidly based on the 

mple “magic of averages,” as has been 

tandard practice in the United States 
all kind insurance. 


Instead of the costs of sickness 
being paid, as they are today, only by 
those who get sick, the President will 


urge that national health insurance en- 


le all who do fall sick to be ade- 





By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


quately served without over-burdening 
anyone. 

4. The President will cite the fact tiat 
voluntary health insurance plans have 
been expanding during recent years: 
but even so, only about four percent 
of our population now have insurance 
providing comprehensive medical care, 


and the rate of growth of voluntary 


plans does not justify the belief they 
will meet more than a fraction of our 


people’s needs. 


5. His plan, the President will say 
to Congress, will go a long way toward 
furnishing insurance against disease it- 
self, as well as against medical bills. 
Since medical bills would be paid unde: 
the President’s plan by the insurance 
fund, Mr. Truman will point out that 
doctors would more often be consulted 
when the first signs of disease occur 
instead of when the disease has become 
serious .. . thereby controlling serious 
outbreaks. Also modern _ hospital, 
specialist and laboratory services, as 
needed, would become available to all, 
instead of to the more prosperous few, 
and this would improve the quality and 
adequacy of medical care. 

6. The President will demand _ that 
health insurance cover medical, hos- 
pital, nursing, laboratory services and 
dental care. 


7. MR. TRUMAN WILL ARGUE for 
Federal instead of State action, on the 
basis that the health fund should be 
built up nationally to establish the 
broadest and most stable 
spreading the cost of illness, and to 


basis for 


assure adequate financial support for 
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doctors and hospitals everywhere. If 
we were to rely on State-by-State 
action only, the President will argue, 
many years would elapse before we had 
general coverage; and meanwhile health 
service would continue to be grossly 
uneven and disease would continue to 
lisregard State boundary lines. 


&. The President will take a position 
for decentralized and local administra- 
tion of the nation-wide system. The 
keystone, under the President's plan, 
will be the local administrative unit, 
o as to provide for local services and 
adaption to local needs and conditions. 
The President will ask that policy and 
administration of the system on the 
local level, as well as nationally, be 
guided by advisory committees in which 
the public and the medical professions 
are represented. 


9. On the subject of fees and pay- 
ments, Mr. Truman will urge that, sub- 
ject to national standards, methods and 
rates of paying doctors and hospitals 
should be adjusted locally, and that 
rates should be appropriately adjusted 
upward for those whp are qualified 
specialists. 


10. People ,should remain free to 
choose their own physicians and hos- 
pitals, the President will urge, free to 
obtain and pay for medical service 
outside the health insurance system if 
they desire, even though they are mem- 
bers of the system. Although every- 
body must pay taxes for public schools, 
Mr. Truman may point out, parents still 
remain free to send their children to 
private schools. 


1l. PHYSICIANS SHOULD remain 
free to accept or reject patients, the 
President will say. Also, the health 
insurance system* will not compel doc- 
tors to decide what services their pa- 
tients need; physicians must be allowed 
to decide for themselves whether they 
wish to participate in the health in- 
surance system full time, part time, or 
not at all. The President also will say 
that physicians must be permitted to 
be represented through organizations 
of their own choosing, and to decide 
whether to carry on in individual prac- 
tice or to join with other doctors in 
group practice in hospitals or clinics. 

12. Hospitals also should be free to 
choose—whether they be private in- 
stitutions or public institutions—to what 
extent they wish to participate in the 
health insurance system. Of course, 
hospitals must continue to retain their 
administrative independence. 

13. Voluntary organizations which 
provide health services that meet rea- 
sonable standards of quality, should 
be entitled to furnish services under 
the insurance system and to be re- 
imbursed for them. For example, vol- 
untary cooperative organizations con- 


cerned with paying doctors, hospitals, 


or others for health services—but not 

providing services directly hould be 

entitled to participate if they can con- 

tribute to the efficiency and economy 
tem. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the pres- 
entation of the President’s message to 
Congress, a new health insurance bill 
will be introduced which, in its terms 
and coverage, will go beyond the scope 
envisaged even in the Wagner-Murray- 
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Dingell Bill=which has been before 
Congress now for several years. 

In his message the President will 
prepare the area of debate by declaring 
himself in favor of the broadest possible 
coverage for his health insurance sys- 
tem. He will declare it his belief that 
all persons who work for a living, and 
their dependents, should be covered 
under such an insurance plan; and he 
will specify that this should include 
wage and salary earners, those in busi- 
ness for themselves, professional per- 
sons, farmers, agricultural labor, do- 
Government em- 
ployees, and employees of non-profit 
institutions and their families. 


mestic employees, 


In addition, Mr. Truman will ask 
that coverage be extended to needy 
persons through appropriate premiums 
paid for them by public agencies; and 
that increased Federal funds should be 
made available by the Congress under 
the public assistance programs to re- 
imburse the States in part of such 
premiums. 

On the subject of premiums, the 
President will urge that equal payments 
be made jointly by employees and em- 
ployers on the first $4,800 of earnings 
in a year, instead of on the first $3,000 
as at present, to cover all social secur- 
ity benefits, including health insurance, 

* * * 

THE IMMEDIATE COST of operating 
a national health insurance plan, the 
President will estimate, will be 4.5 bil- 
lion dollars. This is the precise amount 
the nation now spends out of its private 
pocket for health and medical care. 

Last week a committee which ins 
cluded AFL President William Green, 
CIO Secretary James B. Carey, and 
Machinists International President Har- 
vey Brown, called at the White House 
to urge Mr. Truman to carry the fight 
for national health insurance directly 
to the people. One of the plans urged 
on the President was that, following 
delivery of his message to Congress, he 

hould broadcast a fireside chat such 
as President Roosevelt used to make to 
the people. 

There is an unofficial understanding 
that Congressional hearings on the new 
health insurance bill will begin in about 
three weeks to give organizations in- 
terested in such legislation a chance to 
mect and determine their own attitudes 
toward the bill. 

It was urged that the President de- 
liver his fireside chat during this three- 
week period, and it is highly probable 
that he will do so, 
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points or 15 percent above the startins 


position in November 1946. Since then 
prices have declined 


During this period the hortage « 
consumer goods was overcome, blac 
markets disappeared (or nearly disay 


peared), the quality of goods and serv 
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consumers at the end of 1948 were 
about 5 to 10 points higher than 
the end of 1946. This does not minimize 
the total rise of price nee the 
auguration i the dete e progran 
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THIS STATEMENT ll seer 
probable to many reade t The Ne 


Leader. In discussing the state of ec 
nomic affairs I have asked many people 
Do you think prices advanced more 
than 50 percent or less than 50 percent 
after the end of 1946? The answer wa 
usually: The official index shows an 
advance of only 50 percent but the 
index is false; the actual rise was much 
larger. The truth is that the index 
shows a gain of 15 percent but the ac- 
tual advance was much less 

Of course, a decade of rising cost of 
hving was bound to have a cumulative 
effect on consumers whose incomes did 
not keep pace with the growth of na- 
tional income, and their complaint 
were not without foundation. That 
not the point, however, in an appraisal 
of economic trends and outlook. The 
point is whether there has been a period 
ef inflation or not? 

Since a straight “Yes” or “No” an- 
swer to this question would lead us 
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Economic Outlook: 1949 


Part 2 


By W. S. Woytinsky 





article picks up at that point. 


“Social Consequences of Economic 


Council). 


This is the second of three articles by Dr. W. S. Woytinsky forecasting the 
economic outlook for the United States in the coming period. The preceding 
article covered the impact of the war on our economic system and the early phase | 
of the postwar economy. The analysis brought us to the rise of prices in 1947-48, 
the period described by many economists as a “runaway inflation.” The present 


W. S. Woytinsky is visiting professor at Johns Hopkins University. His best- 
known published works are: “The World in Figures,” a seven-volume encyclopedia 
of world statistics (in German); “The Three Sources of Unemployment” and 
Depression” (International Labor Office, 
Geneva); “Labor in the United States,” “Three Aspects of Labor Dynamics” and 
“Earnings and Social Security in the United States” (Social Science Research 


During the war, Professor Woytinsky worked on long-range estimates of the 
costs of social security for the Social Security Administration. 











into the realm of semantics, a condl- 
tional answer is preferable: If this was 
inflation it was announced like a lion 
but proved to be as tame as a baby 
lamb. Indeed, the rise of prices in 
the last two years appears surprisingly 
low when one thinks of the pressure 
of backlog demand, accumulated sav- 
ngs, the three rounds of wage raises, 
the Marshall Plan, and especially when 
one remembers that the rise of price 
vas a world-wide phenomenon. 

A runaway inflation has developed 

France, Italy, Greece, Poland, Soviet 
Russia, China. Indo-China and Indo 
esia. A milder inflation (with purcha 


power of the currency unit falling 
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1, Peru, Chile id Bol ll 
Spain, Austria, Be l Bulg 
Finlaad, Hungs Turkey, Iran, Iraq 
an and Burma. The United State 
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IT IS DIFFICULT to hang a man 
for murder if the corpse of the victim 
is not found and there is no evidence 
that a murder was ever committed. But 
in political and economic discussions, 
if you desire to hang a man you do not 
waste your time searching for evidence 
of the crime. You take for granted that 
the corpse had been there before it was 
stolen or walked away, and you proceed 
to shout at the top of your lungs:.Here 
is the murderer! 

This is exactly what happened in the 
controversy over the responsibility of 
big business and labor unions for our 
postwar inflation 

Prices are high because of unreason- 
able demands of labor, said business. 

Prices are high because of scandalous 
profits, said labor. 

They agreed that something should 
be done about the situation, but dis- 
agreed about what should be done 

If we reject the wrong assumption 
that the rise of prices since autumn 
1946 was excessive, these mutual accu- 

ations appear pointless. It is true that 

ome profits (especially before taxes) 
were exorbitant, as it is true that some 
claims of labor for wage raises were 
unreasonable. And there is this differ- 
ence between the two cases: labor 
inned by claiming more than its proper 
hare of the pie, while the companies 
inned by simply helping themselves 


But there is no evidence that, on 





the average, either wages or profits are 

that their rise has 
endangered the economic equilibrium 
In fact, it is questionable whether the 
economic situation in the United States 
and abroad would be better if our wage 
rates, prices and profits were, say, 20 
or 25 percent lower than they are. A 
larger purchasing power of a dollar 
would not have given us additional 


now excessive Ol 


production of goods and services, but 
would have increased the burden of 
private and public debts (in relation to 
current incomes), and bolstered the 
value of savings and financial reserves. 
On the other hand, lower prices in the 
United States would have forced a de- 
preciation of other currencies in relation 
to the dollar, which would have been 
harmful both for the United States and 
other countries. If it can be proved 
that the successive rounds of wage in- 
creases have contributed to bringing 
our prices to the present level, they 
have served a worthy purpose 


The statement that profits have been 


excessive is based on single examples 
ome of them very impressive—and « 
the eneral observati that corps 
t have le re I n 1947-48 
than at an ther time in o hist 
TI bservation f cou true 
it does not mean much in view of the 
fact that all the items in American ¢ 
nom) payrolls, earnins tf fan 
umption, production—are at rec 1 

levels 

This is how wages and galaries, on 
the one hand, and corporate profits on 


the other, varied in the last ten years: 


Wages and Corporate Profits 
Salaries After Taxes and 
(Private) Inventory Adjustment 


In Billions of Dollars 


1939 37.5 4.3 
1940 41.1 6.3 
1941 51.5 6.8 
1942 65.6 8.1 
1943 78.7 9.6 
1944 83.3 9.5 
1945 82.1 8.4 
1946 90.2 7.8 
1947 109.5 14.8 
1948 116.4 16.8 


CORPORATE PROFITS (after tax 
and inventory adjustment) amounted 
to 11.5 percent of wages and salaries 
earned in private industries in 1939; 
15.2 percent in 1940; 13.2 percent in 
1941; 12.3 percent in 1942; 12.2 percent 
in 1943; 11.4 percent in 1944; 10.2 per- 
cent in 1945; 8.6 percent in 1946; 13.5 
percent in 1947; and 14.1 percent in 1948. 

The ratios in 1947 and 1948 were 
higher than in the preceding years, but 
not much higher than in 1940-43. More- 
over, they were far lower than before 
the depression.* If the ratios in 1947-48 
had been kept at the same level as in 
1940-43, it would have been possible to 
increase wages on the average by 0.7 
of one percent without changing prices: 
or to cut prices by 0.5 of 





without increasing wages 
probably have yesulted in a slight de- 
cline in investments, a slower rate 
increase in production and a small— 
hardly perceptible—decline in the de- 
mand for labor. However, these reper- 

* The respective figures for 1929 are 
not strictly comparable with those 
shown above. 
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averaged $44.39 in 1945 and $54.49 
November, 1948. It increased 22 
cent, while the cost-of-living index a 
vanced 34.1 percent—from 128.4 to 172) 
35-39 100). Thus, in spite of th 


repeated raises, real earnings of wor: 





ers are now lower than in 1945 
Does it not prove that real 
lined while national income 
production in this country ere rising 
to all-time peaks? 

Let us look, first of all, at what ha 
pened to our national inco: 

IT AMOUNTED IN 1345 to $182 
billion; in 1948 to $227.3 billion (anny 


average based on the third quarte 





total national income were used int 
vay in which consu 
ne brackets are using é 
¢ ts purchasing po 935 
F uld have ] to 1424 
! 945 and to 2.1 billion 
i~ ) fle té a n € 
€ ungss oO t 
G4§ x s & é 
Su owance shou é 
tne ( of the st g 
unde onditions of a 
t 1945 index numbe 1ised 
to take care of su actors 
DlacK Markets, deterioration of quailt 
goods and the like, it is found thet 
the eal” national income in 1948 was 
equal to that in 1945 and “real” week 
earnings of factory workers in g 





were roughly the same as in 1945. 
At first sight this seems disappoint 
ing. Actually a tremendous success has 
been achieved since 1945. At that tim 
we worked 48 hours a week; our schools 
were half-empty; many children wert 
left without maternal care. Now, We 
work 40 hours a week, enrollment 2 
schools and colleges is at an all-ti 
peak, millions of women who worked 
in factories during the war are back 9 
their homes. In terms of overall outpu! 
per man-hour, this country has made 


since 1945, considerable progress. 








ik * * 


THIS IS NOT ALL, HOWEVER. » 

goods and services worth Soi 

n were diverted to w< In 1 

we did not spend more than $20 pillion 

for defense. Personal consumption & 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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COMMUNIST. according to 
/ a recent definition, “wants 
f to set up Hell today for the 
sake of a doubtful heaven inva dis- 
tant’ future.” j 
-There could be no better illustration 
f this than in Greece. There the Com- 
ng eithet to establish 
ist Rev ylutionary Utopia, or at 








nform—noy 


wav Greece and Turkey into 





orbeit—uses the Greek 
syerillas tq wreck Greek economy and 
morale, all the while promising 
higher standard of living” and “a more 
mocratic economic system 


To confused minds abroad, such 
promises fully justify the killing of 
thousands of innocent men, women 
and children; the razing of hundreds 
of villages; and the driving of count- 
less thousands to the forlorn exist- 
ence of dependent, homeless refugees. 
Today ' ive at last threaded out 


throug th Communist vocabu- 








lost plot to seize Gree 


s 1941 


LT. COL. C. M. WOODHOUSE, 


The A f Di 
Allied M - 
At I Y 
a 
uy 
k , S 
AS THE EAM-ELAS 
ef resist irmy, thousand 
tie including rova- 
it. They did 1 
uspect that Communist revoluti 
uld be the EAM’s first move aft 
€ expulsion of the Germans. 


The great number of non-Communists 
n EAM-ELAS was confusing not only 
t foreign observers, but also to many 
uteeks, who, seeing their friends in it. 
tlused to believe charges of Commu- 


Nit domination 

Thus when EAM, using sincerely 
democratic officers and men, staged 
ts mutinies among the Greek forces 
in Egypt in 1943, it succeeded in mak- 
ing us think that these were justified 
ebellions on the part of democratic 
Greeks against a “fascist” regime, 
tather than Communist-inspired ef- 


$ 
“tis to seize the army and navy of 





Teece. 

By the t EAM-ELAS staged i 
Nd revolt. in December. 1944. th 
an, | arian and Italian oc¢ 
Hon armi had managed to annihi 
ut 2nt percent of the popu- 
ion. This is the highest percentag 

ny of t illies 
ee 





Bray Wambaugh was formerly’ 
Pecial adviser to the chief of the 
én mission to observe the Greek 
= Ons, She is considered the fore- 
aged on international ple- 

8. Her book, “Plebiscites Since 




















c. World War,” is accepted as the 
ya sitative work on the subject. 
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By Sarah 


The Axis armies had destroyed, by 
bombardment or fire. 3,700 towns and 
villages in whole or in part. They had 
caused 1,200,000 refugees to seek shel- 
ter in the already over-crowded cities 
of Athens and Salonika. They had ab- 
ducted from Greece more than 85,000 
hostages; expropriated all the wheat, 
tobacco, raisins, and cotton; wiped out 
cattle and livestock; destroyed virtual- 
ly all agricultural and industrial equip- 
ment; and cut down vast numbers of 
trees. They had bombed to uselessness 
the Corinth Canal, Greece’s eight air- 
fields. and countless railroads, ports, 
bridges, and_roads. They had started a 
serious inflation of the currency. And, 
in the service of the Allies, Greece lost 
three quarters of her shipping, which 
had ranked ninth in the world. 


% 


TO THIS PICTURE of ruin and 
agony, the EAM-ELAS added, in their 
revolt of December 1944, more thou- 
sands of murders and the destruction 


of hundreds of other villages, farms, 


olive groves, and tobacco fields. Ad- 
ditional thousands of refugees fled 
their ruined homes and swarmed into 


Athens and Salonika 


Wambaugh 


Greece — Hell for Utopia 








Metaxas dictatorship, which ruled 
from August 1936 until 1941. When 
King George II set up the Metaxas 
dictatorship, it was the sixteen Com- 
munist deputies in the National As- 
sembly who held the balance of 
power between the Conservative 
royalist and the Republican center 
groups and made parliamentary gov- 
ernment impossible. And at the same 
time, it was the Communist workers 
who were about to start a nation- 
wide strike. 


% * % 


THE GREEKS ARE traditionally de- 
mocratic. They hate all dictatorships. 
Many of them could not forgive the 
King for breaking his oath to uphold 
the constitution. 


The ELAS, by its numerous and 
terrible atrocities in the December ‘44 
uprising, was the largest single factor 
in bringing about a more favorable 
climate for the monarchy. 

The general feeling among many 
who were staunch republicans was 
that Grecee had to have as strong a 
government as possible to preven: 
Communist revolt. The, 
therefore favored the king’s return. 

In this atmosphere, the elections of 


another 


Not only have they deliberately de- 
stroyed great numbers of agricultural 
machines, livestock, forests, factories, 
public works, bridges, railroads, rolling 
stock, highways, and trucks. In two and 
a half years they have burned hundreds 
of more towns and villages, killed thou- 
sands of civilians as “enemies of the 
people,” kidnapped great numbers of 
young men and women, and added new 
thousands of refugees to those already 
homeless. 

Spirited but desperate, these 700,000 
refugees, herded together in cramped 
quarters, seem the most pathetic people 
in Europe. The 90,000 children among 
them are certainly the most pathetic 
of all. And what of the 25,000 Greek 
children seized by the guerillas to be 
reared as Communists behind the Iron 


Curtain? 


THE COMMUNIST POLICY of death 
and destruction goes on, but the Com- 
munist leaders in Greece are beginning 
to question its efficacy in gaining fol- 
lowers. Their plan for a popular up- 
rising has failed dismallv. Zachariades 
in his book, Everyone to Arms, All for 


Victory, admits for the first time that 








So efficient was EAM propaganda, 
that many people believed that the 
Communists had no hand in the revolt. 
The murders, they thought, could not 
be attributed to the ELAS, that noble 
“democratic army fighting against 
monarcho-fascism”; they were the 
work of government and British troops 
Or so the confused minds had it. 

But today, the KKE no longer uses 
the camouflage of the EAM. It states 
openly that it—the KKE—led the re- 
volt of 1944, and that it leads the one 
raging since 1946. In an article pub- 
lished in the journal of the Comin- 
form on December 15, 1948, Nicholas 
Zachariades, secretary-general of the 
KKE, makes it plain that both re- 
volts are part of the continuous Com- 
munist revolution. 

As for the epithet ‘monarcho-fa- 
scist,” there has been no excuse for 
fastening it on any Greek government 
since the Second World War, however 
backward or inepi these governments 
may have appeared. ‘“Monarcho-fa- 
scist’ is just another of those many 
Communist epithets which have gained 
credence by constant repetition. 

The truth is that the only Greek 
government which might conceivably 
be called “monarcho-fascist” was the 





GREEK CIVIL WAR REFUGEES 
For Them the Millenium Has Not Arrived 


March, 1946, were held, under the ob- 
servation of an  American-British- 
French mission. The Russians refused 
to take part. 

Although the Communists and So- 
cialists abstained from voting, 60 per 
cent of the registered electorate voted 
and gave a considerable majority to 
the Royalist party. The mission esti- 
mated that only 15 per cent had ab- 
stained for political reasons. 

In the plebiscite of September 1947, 
the majority again voted for the re- 
storation of the monarchy. At once 
the EAM ordered its guerilla bands 
“to the mountains.” 


% 


IF CONGRESS, IN MAY 1947, had 
not adopted the Truman Doctrine, 
there is little doubt that the guerillas 
would have swept Greece into the 
Communist fold. Stalin today would 
have been at the Dardanelles, a stone’s 
throw from Istanbul. 

In spite of our material assistance 
and technical advice, the guerillas — 
enjoying aid from their Slav Com- 
munist neighbors —have managed to 
push their policy of death and de- 
struction to terrible lengths. 


the policy of terror has hampered rather 
than helped recruiting. 

MARKOS WAS ELIMINATED, it is 
said, for rebelling against the terror- 
istic policy. It is more probable that 
he objected to the Moscow plan to hand 
over Greek Macedonia to a Bulgarian- 
dominated “Balkan federation.” In any 
case, it is plain that Communist policy 
still is to create Hell to gain Utopia. 

To the Greek masses, Soviet aid 
means destruction, American aid means 
construction. For the American Mission 
for Aid to Greece has cleared the ports 
and airfields of rubble, reopened the 
Corinth Canal, rebuilt the railroads, re- 
surfaced the. main highways, replen- 
ished the rolling stock, and started irri- 
gation and fertilizer projects. 

If Moscow would call off her guerilla 
forces, and stop aid from her Slav 
satellites, order would be quickly re- 
stored, jobs would be plentiful and the 
Mission would not only be able to raise 
the country to its pre-war state but 
could improve it to such a degree that 
ravished Greece, today so tragic and 
distraught in its ageless beauty, would 
feel that it had indeed exchanged Hell 
for Utopia. 
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46 to 9 


evidence. The 


December, 


tee’s report. 


“A committee of 
Board of Higher Education considered 
the report and collected additional 


General 


y found . 


\, ITY COLLEGE of New 
last week staged a three-day 


review of 


Yo! k 


knock-down, drav-out \ 
dent strike, replete with chantin 
picket lines, mounted police, and 
arrests 
The CCNY strik the sto 0 
how Communist ieee illy re 
vived two old accusatior (eac 
considered “dead” on various occa 
sions) until non-Communist reed 
to a peaceltul one-ca\ tudent p 
test walkout It i tt! tol ( 
a peaceful one-d ' 
formed - bet 
violent t 
culminat C 
Hall. Iti 
cadre { it ( 
ploiti t} 
nocent and ( 
famous ll tu 
influence 
The t 
l Anti-Se t é - % 
William FE. Knicker ( 
CCNY’s romance ‘ ( tment 
2 Se egatior N ( 
against Will C.D ( 
sti to ind | t lmu 
ist t 
THE BACKGROUND best st 
mii red ina lette tten to stu t 
last | D H N. W t 
CCNY ld 1 Quake ' 
at’ 
Ct ( I | tion D 
W t te efe f 
ni Prof. K ‘ 
partn t April M45 ‘ 
a natior t | 
nmti-s¢ t 
compl ant f " it} t 
\ Gene 1 Facult ) ttec t 
in t! te tl | he 
n collected nine olun of test 
mv na ubmitted 120-p ‘ re 
port * Dr. Wright goes on TI 
charge of anti-Semitism w not su 
tained The findir ere upported t 


Faculty ol 


the 


no ade- 


quate basis for punitive action.” In 
1946, the BHE, with 1100 
pages of testimony and exhibits under 
its belt, adopted the review commit- 


“While ome membe of the Citys 
Council and the American Jewish Con 

‘ . after investigations of their own 
offered contrary findings, both these in 
vestigations were without full fact n 
the « both group e admit 
ted ithout jurisdiction Althou 
the City Council released the ib-con 
mittee eport a ng Knickerboe 
remov\ t neve ve out the test 

nonyv < minut ot tl ub-« imit 
te t The AJC had previc 


mre nt evidence to the BHE 
Neit tigation convinced tl 
tHE Sept (, 1948, ar 
younced that ‘ tl 1 by tl 
Cit ( u ( tt be 
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} tt ed { 
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Anatole Shub, 


The 
newspaper 


Campus, 


at 


_ ‘ 
assistant editor o1 
Leader, was for four years 


official 
City 


College’s uptown branch. He knows 
intimately all the leading figures on 
both sides of the CCNY controversy. 
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IN THE PADDY WAGON 
“Cossacks, Fascists!” 


I of the complainant «+ WO 
the consent of the chairman of the 
BHE ide an appeal to the New You 
State Commissioner of Education t 
evie the findings As yet eport 

not been made availabl 


None of the strike leaders at CCNY 
asked, before the strike, when Educa- 
tion Commissioner Spaulding would 
report. Instead, on the 
strike’s sixth day, a delegation went 
to Albany and elicited a 
that a “formal hearing” (a bird of a 
different species from 
“open trial’’) would be held in three 
This move created the 
pression that the strikers had “‘pres- 
sured” the State Education Dept. into 
conducting its investigation — even 
though that invesiigation has been 
going on since last October. 


release a 


statement 


the Commie 


weeks. im- 


“By all the provisions of the laws 
and the by-laws governing the Board 
of Higher Education,” Dr. Wright said 


Prot 


oughly 


Knickerbocker has been thor 
nvestigated and no justification 


has been found for punitive action.” 


“IN THE CASE OF MR. DAVIS,” D 
Wright continued, “a faculty commit 
tee (of pected CCNY professors 
1947) to 


of segregation ot 


Six re 


was appointed (in December, 


nvestigate the charge 
white 
of dormitory 

At hearing 


ted that a 


from Negroes in the assignment 
rooms.” 
Davi 


last spring, admit 


Negro student making ne 
specific quest for room-mate woul 
gent lly be given a room with anothe 
Negr« Davis said he assumed” that 
the would have more common In 
terest 


At no time was malice charged or 
proven. It was also made clear that a 
Necro’s request for a specific white 
room-mate was alwavs granted. 





The vestigators found Davy 
! ! unjustified and beyond h 
The there! ti 1, an 
W t te] requested nd ( 
ept Day f nation k ti 
lministrat Dav thereafte ‘ 
turned to } teaching post 


These hearings were audited by 
students, who unanimously agreed 
that the investigation was a model of 
objectivity and fairplay, and that the 
committee’s conclusions, adopted by 
the President, constituted the only 
just course warranted by the facts 
presented. 


When a Communist leader at a stu- 





dent conference (called to announce 
the decision) hinted that Davis should 
also b prevented from teaching, he 
vas howled down No one disputed 
President Wright’s assertion that 
Davis’s “undue assumption” wi . 
mistake, not an act of malice ht 
vas cheered when he declare We art 
not going to persecute a man with 
ecord valuable Vice the col 

e just v” one mist 

Not until last fall hen tl Knicke 

( t is¢ i ! el: 1 1 a iny one 
dare ¢ llenge tl Dav f p Even 
then Davi name was dragged in onl 
by the Communists as part of thei 
double-barrelled logar Oust the 
Bigot 

TWO EVENTS LED to the present 
uproal 

1. A raise in pay tactlessl econ 


mended for Davis, which only slightly 
the 
ment and maintenance he 
dormitory post. 

2. The resignation as chairman of an 
alumni investigating Judge 
Hubert T. Delany. who the 
ministration was not cooperating with 
the investigation and specifically con- 


made up for extra salary, apart 


lost with the 


board of 


said ad- 


tested the statement that Davis had 
tenure. Dr. Wright last week again 
declared Davis had had tenure since 
Sept. 1, 1947. 

Into this breach the Commies 


moved quickly. On the downgrade 
since the Hitler-Stalin pact, they 
probably hit their low last June. At 


that time they were forced to 
surreptitiously endorse left-wing 
ADA’ers in studeni elections, and 


still could not win with a highly or- 
ganized ticket against independent 
non-political candidates. 


But if anything grates CCNY stu- 
dents (85°: Jewish, 5% Negro). it is 
bigotry. From the start the CP had 
played the Knickerbocker and Davis 
cases With all the stops out. Until the 


Delany esignation, they were gen- 
3ut as George G 
college’s League for In 
dustrial Democracy chapter put it: 

“The Delany resignation touched 
off the keg. And sustained virulent 
Communist propaganda had filled the 
keg with TNT.” 

Nine students Judge 
Delany. and publicly demanded Knicker- 
Davis's “suspension 
brought to trial.” 
known Communists or repre- 


sentatives of Commie-controlled groups. 


ignored 


el ally 


zetas of the 


then visited 


until 


Six of the 


bocker’s and 
they are 


nine are 

















~ 
The liberals began to waver, 7 s000 
Campus, a newspaper that had balk eed 
scores of past CP schemes, decide is cd 
air had to be cleared” and suggest, 
students stay home in protest Be 
CCNY’s Charter Day half-holiday perk 
Then Student Council leaders elev 
up a referendum on courses of act the | 
It carefully separated Knickerbock ond 
and Davis, asked if students fayor 
one-day protest in each case and, if s woah 
“with or without demonstration.” If, and 
action resulted, students were ask time 
did they favor a sustained ilkout t room 
weeks late again “with « laws 
demonstration.” : 
This referendum was ready {o; - 
distribution when the Council's ex ntl 
ecutive commiitee was “informal] ffair 
polled” in the College cafeteria, [is ba 
11 members voted 5 to 4, with two is 
abstentions, to alter the referendum, ‘tand 
The new referendum | ped Knick telen 
bocker and Davis togethe inal 
the “with or without demonstrat og 
questions, and gave five « ces f ae . 
walkout date: Apr. 11, Apr. 12, Ay ss 
sustained walkout starting Apr. |! +had 
sustained walkout starting Apr. 1! oser 
The stealthily redrafted text wz in 
best Commie tradition. By comt ; 
Knickerbocker and Davis and refus ort 
to permit a vote on the “demonstrat _ 
question, the Communists were free t ~~ 
dictate the purposes and nature of t cod ) 
walkout. By giving five choices of t! mee 
date, they made it possible for the = 
well-disciplined minority to ¢ 7? 
: Excer 
a plurality and thus dict t aps 
of the walkout. ob 
are ju 
THE REFERENDUM LIVED uP: 
CP expectations. Of the 7000 stud a 
at CCNY’s uptown bran 2600 vot nd é 
for a walkout and 1900 opposed it ss in 
A switch of 500 vot you 
defeated the walkout. The 1 
Campus, whose “pull” in the past! 
been 600-900 votes, had backed a wal THE 
out on the basis of the old referendu row 
and had insisted that students speci mg I 
“without demonstration.” It never g ) clos 
a chance to comment on the nt ude, 
referendum. ept fi 
The 1190 votes for “sustained walk § king 
out starting April 11” proved to be what § 
plurality. This 1190 - leading -7000-§ ve t 
through a multiple choice device—is 3 § Pec 
old favorite of the Communists, Wh - 
with it killed New York’s experimen! "ade | 
at proportional representation. ‘clans, 
That wasn't all. The Student Coun Exce 
that evening changed the word “Wa Bf videq 
out” to “strike” with few proteSiy] mea, 
Incidentally, only 28 of the uptown St ff cot of 
dent Council’s more than 80 memdes ’ 
are chosen at general elections. C¥ Bi men , 
downtown branch participated in 1 if 
of these maneuverings and its Stud 
Council—2! of whose 22 men S 
picked directly sharply condem 
the walkout.) 
ONCE UNDER WAY, tiie stris 
a CP field-day. On the first ‘day, pick® 
tried to forcibly prévent non-st 
from entering the schor The 
(in a scene described 
picked up 18 strike d 
conduct, the pickets ye C 
and “Fascists” all tl 
Of the 18 arrested, fi } 
be identifi le C 
or Communist-« t ted 
CCNY. Three oth: ! ven — 
students, cr fi t “i 
schools. And _ all é s is, 
counsel from the Civil R Cone ie : 
listed by the Justice Departt am 
“subversive _edmiad ea 
Said Tom Andrews, a non-Comm™ * 
nist student: 
“The Communists were the rest 
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one 


HE OBSERVER AT THE TRIAL 
of the eleven members of the 


American Communist Politburo 


a 


n realizes that the performance pro- 


soon ! 
eeds on 
scomic. Down underneath it is tragic. 
Before I dropped in to see my first 


rmance by Judge Medina and the 





Jeven, I had read in the papers about 
the fierce animosity between his honor 
and the defense attorneys. I was all 
set to feel the air crackle with strain 
and suspense. When finally I found 
time to roll down to the federal court- 
oom on Foley Square, in the heart of 
iowntown New York, I found myself 
walking in on a restrained, slow, and 


KIDS 





n the whole rather dull and routine 


Nall 





Louis Budenz was on the witness 


It was his last dav, and thc 





attorneys were making their 
nal attempts to tag him as a low-down 
og. The performance was so much in 


slow-motion affair, that 


the nature of a 


Ihad abundant time in which to make 


bservations—as vou do in railway car 
in a dentists’s waiting-room. 
Sitting among the so-called “special 





witers,” I faced the jury. A single 
glance was enough to convince me that 
the long campaign to impugn the 
method of jury selection was quite 
; unnecessary. If there was ever a jury- 
sox full of common pepole, this is it. 
Except for the novelist, Russell Janney, 
the folks assembled there in judgment 
we just like the ones you find your- 
uP ef jostling against on a bus or a sub- 
way train. Mr. Janney sits there with 


ls cane, so ale 


t, so deeply excited 
nd amused, that you would pick him 
utin any crowd as someone spccial. 


THE ELEVEN DEFENDANTS sat in 
All day 
ne mg I was watching them. They were 
)close that I could observe ¢ very atti- 


practically facing me. 


ude, €very expression. Comparisons 
ept flashing through my mind. I kept 
‘king myself: Who are these men? Of 
fat sort?) Are they smart or stupid? 
7000-f§ Are they leaders or dupes? I com- 
bared min My imagination with the 
the socialist movement, with 
de union men, with groups of poli- 








‘cept for one, possibly two, I de- 





“ded that these men are not much. 
mean that as human beings in any 
f they would not amount 
hey are not the kind of 
vho have ideas. There was no 





1 th t of goodness, the sort 





mon among 





Perhaps 
because 
tired and bored. But 

nicism mh rored in their 

t attitude as not the prod- 
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Tragi-Comedy on Foley Square 


By William E. Bohn 


understand’ them. These men are on 
trial. Their organization is on trial. 
But no honest person should help to 
spread the notion that Karl Marx is 
on trial. These little men have nothing 
to do with him or his works. Whether 
we approve of him or not, whether 
his influence has been for good or ill, 
he was better than these so-called 
Communists. 


THE DEFENSE ATTORNEYS are. 
generally, an unimpressive let. I re- 
call the way Morris Hillquit defended 
our Socialist assemblymen. I can re- 
member how Seymour Stedman pre- 
sented the case of Eugene Debs. Law- 
yers speaking for Socialists and So- 
cialism have stood before the courts 
with dignity and expounded high prin- 
ciples. This row of little lawvers merely 
tries tiresomely to delay the procedures 
of justice. Their repetitious objections 
are so routine that they are bored by 
their own words and actions. Their 
habitual sneers are probably directed 
as much at themselves as at the court. 


At the apex of the performance, of 
course, sits the judge, Harold R. Medina. 
He is a very special occupant of the 
juridical throne. I have nevex seen his 
like on any bench. The typical Amer- 
ican judge tries hard to preserve the 
dignity of the court. Except for rare 
outbreaks, he sticks to the patois of the 
law books. His pose and expression 
are designed to give the impression 
that he is above the ripples and riots 
of human emotion. None of this goes 
for Judge Medina. He is like a good 
actor playing the part of a judge. His 
face is mobile. He dearly loves the pat 
quip, the gentle rejoinder. It is some- 
thing to sit there and watch juryman 
Russell Janney, the author, following 
the turns of the actor-judge with loving 
admiration. 

At the very start of my first day in 
court, defense attorney Harry Sacher 
asked Louis Budenz if he had read 
Lenin’s book, The Proletarian Revolu- 
tion and the Renegade Kautsky. The 
judge was taking notes, and after a 
pause he looked up to ask: “Kautsky, 
Kautsky—how do you spell that?” I 
felt as if the whole show had been 
written by Gilbert and Sullivan and 
perhaps staged by Billy Rose. The men 
on trial were bored, the defense attor- 
neys were asking silly questions and, 
in what was advertised as a trial of 
Marxism, the judge did not know how 
to spell the name of Karl Kautsky. 





SUDDENLY I SAW THE JUDGE, 
defendants, attorneys, jury, newsmen 
and spectators, as special organs of 
the American public—set aside here to 
deal with Communism. In many re- 
spects, the American people rank well 
among the peoples of the world. Judged 
by most standards, they would rank 
comparatively high. But, to deal with 
problems like those being presented 
here, they seemed singularly unpre- 
pared. They don’t know enough about 
Marxism either to accept it or reject it. 
They don’t know, even, how to ask 
intelligent questions about it. 


During the noon recess, the whole 
region about the courthouse buzzed 
with curiosity as to who would serve 
as the government’s second witness. 
Even the smartest newspapermen had 
no guess. And then, when the judge 
made his entry, suddenly we saw there 
on the witness stand, as though he had 
been materialized by a_ spiritualistic 
medium, a dark, quiet, meticulously 
dressed young man who was indentified 
as Herbert K. Philbrick. A_ hurried 
Whisper went up and down the rows 
of defendants and their attorneys. They 
were as much in the dark as anyone 
with regard to the identity of this man. 


When Frank Gordon, the govern- 
ment’s attorney, began his quiet ques- 
tions, we found that this man is—or 
had been up to that moment—a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party in Massa- 
chusetts. In 1940 he had been a mem- 
ber of the Youth Council and had re- 
ported to the FBI. Thereafter, he had 
joined the Young Communist League 
and, in 1944, the party. And all the 
time he had been reporting to the FBI. 
Up and down the rew of defendants 
ran the words “stooge,” “‘stoolie.” 


In the meantime, the young man sat 
there, quietly answering questions. He 
told, especially, about the state conven- 
tions which marked the end of Ear] 
Browder’s regime and the turning of 
the Communist Political Association 
into the Communist Party. How the 
orders came down from above, how 
the Massachusetts comrades obediently 
did as they were told—it was all laid 
on the line. Then the witness explained 
how, while the Mundt-Nixon Bill was 
in the air, his party group was divided 


into cells consisting of five members 
each. The whole outfit was so slithily 
set up that identities were concealed 
and mobilization could be quick and 
effective. His section of the organization 
was known as the Professional Group, 


COMMUNISM’S FIRST ELEVEN 


and the instructions were that its meme 
bers should infiltrate key industries. 


Since then I have heard three other 
witnesses. Frank S. Meyer has told 
about Communist schools, how they are 
organizea, what they teach, and how 
they are twisted and turned by party 
dictators. And two FBI men from De- 
troit have told about a Lenin memorial 
meeting in the automobile capital. They 
agreed that Carl Winter, one of the 
defendants, said to an audience that 
it is about time for American Commu- 
nists to follow the example of Lenin. 


ENOUGH HAS BEEN REVEALED 
to show the pattern of the government’s 
case. Since the summer of 1945, the 
Communist Party has been a “revolu- 
tionary” outfit. It is run from the top 
down for the purpose of setting up a 
Communist regime instead of the “capi- 
talist” one which we have now. In all 
of its theory and action, the Russian 
Bolsheviks are the accepted example. 
It will be the contention of the prose- 
cution that, under the terms of the 
Smith Act, planning and organizing 
thus to change our government is a 
crime. 

I always leave that austere courtroom 
and come out into the sunlight of 
Foley Square with two opposite notions 
struggling for mastery in my mind. On 
the one hand, no matter what the out- 
come of this trial, the American people 
vill learn from it a lot about Com- 
munism. As a piece of adult education 
it is a success. 

On the other hand, the stories of 
Communist intrigue, and of FBI under- 
cover work, go to show that something 
beautiful has gone out of our life. The 
old free-and-easy America has come to 
an end. Tales of undercover workers 
used to be placed in the Balkans and 
Czarist Russia. But I sat there on an 
April day in New York and heard a 
smooth young man tell about evil- 
intentioned traitors and clever govern- 
ment spies operating in the heart of old 
New England. I began to see why the 
faces of those Communists are dark and 
so queerly twisted. They really belong 
to a lower world, an underground place 
which they are trying to enlarge. It is 
a surreptitious business which, so far 
as it can, tends to debase all our lives. 
In facing up to it, the government is 
constrained to make use of some of its 
own dark and subterranean means. This 
is no place for innocents. 


Back: Stachel, Potash, Winter, Davis, Gates, Green. 
Front: Thompson, Winston, Dennis, Hall, Williamson. 
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were once greeted with skepticism, 
steadily been gaining widespread acceptance. 
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that, today, the educational principles 


publishing two articles by him which sum up his philosophy of education. 
This is the second of two articles by the venerable educator, reprinted 
from his pamphlet, “Education and the Social Order.” published by 
the League for Industrial Democracy. 
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greater influence upon the educa- 
tional system of this country. 
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No ivory - tower 





rofessor Dewey is also prominently 





kno n as an active fighter for hu 
man freedom, and for the materia] 
His leadership 
struggle to attain a better 
society serves as an inspiration for 
a mu't:tude of disciples who belong 
to a generation younger than his. 
Thus, John Dewey is as nearly per- 
fect an example as we can possibly 
have of the ancient ideal of the 
“king-phi' osopher.” 

On the occasion of John Dewey's 
ninetieth birthday this year, The 
Vew Leader takes great pleasure in 


welfare of mankind. 
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AST WEEK I wrote about the pio- 

| neer phase of the schools—of the 
period before the industrial ex- 
pansion that was stimulated by the 
Civil War and its aftermath, and which 
acquired a momentum during the nine- 
ties of the last century that swept all 
before it. The last half century has 
been a time of constant 
change. Most teachers are honestly be- 
wildered when they are 


educational 


charged with 
conservatism or reactionary tendencies 
in their field. They can point in re 
buttal to changes in their own school 
buildings that, compared with the cur- 
riculum and methods of a generation 
ago, seem revolu 
tionary. 


nothing short of 


Relations of teacher and pupils have 
been humanized to a 
Older methods of 
been abolished o1 
Much greatei 
within the 
compensation for the curtailments en- 
forced outside the school. Indoctrina- 
tion in the school subjects has become 
more skillful and sugar-coated. Above 
all, new subjects and new courses of 
study have been introduced with almost 
startling rapidity. The world has neve1 
seen such a growth of school popula- 
tion in secondary and college education 
&s in this country in the last fifty years 
School expansion in subjects, in courses, 
and in numbers of students, has kept 
pace with the industrial expansion 

Nevertheless, there has been no fun- 
damental change in spirit and motiva- 
tion. Indeed, as industry and trade have 
expanded, and wealth and the opportu- 
nities for enjoyment and power offered 


extent 
‘discipline” 


large 
have 
fallen into disuse 
provision for activity 


school has been made in 


have grown, the individualistic philos- 
ophy of success and material advance- 
ment has also grown. The 
psychology of the people has 
capitalistic far beyond the confines of 
the capitalists. It has 
only working class 
Indeed, while some of the 


current 
been 


permeated not 
farmers but the 
more ideal- 
stic immigrants have come here be- 
cause of anticipated blessings of liberty, 
the great they 
identified liberty with an opportunity 
for material advancement of them- 
their 


mass came because 


selves, children and childrens’ 
children 


THE PERSISTENCE of the earlier 


psychological and moral motivation has 


given the many sweeping educational 
changes to which I have referred a 
rather external character. Apart from 
change in basic attitudes, no thorough- 
going re-organization is possible. In- 
deed, the very addition of new subjects, 
going on as continually as it has done, 
has itself produced an 
problem. 


educational 


It is a common complaint that there 
is multiplication of studies to the point 
of confusion and congestion, with the 
result of super- 
ficialty and miscellaneous scattering, so 


constant danger of 
that students get a smattering of many 
subjects and a thorough mastery of 
none. The situation is a reflex of social 
aimlessness and dispersiveness. A so- 
ciety that is largely held together by 
the aim of many individuals to get on 
as individuals is not really held to- 
gether at all. Changes occur with 
breathless rapidity, but they have little 
organization and next to no center and 
unified tendency. The curriculum of 
the schools reflects that situation. 


THE ARGUMENT, which is that of 
history itself, indicates the present di- 
lemma, the present choice that must 
be made, and the present opportunity. 
There is only one way out of the ex- 
isting educational confusion and drift. 
That way is the definite substitution 
of a social purpose, controlling methods 
of teaching and discipline and ma- 
terials of study, for the traditional in- 
dividualistic aim. And, in the schools 
as in society generally, that change 
will signify more genuine development 
of individuality for the mass of in- 
dividuals. For, in the first place, it 
signifies the substitution of methods of 
inquiry and mutual consultation and 
discussion for the methods of imposition 
and inculeation. I do not wish to imply 
that this method still exists in all its 
ancient force. In fact, teachers have 
worked out the technique already for 
the method that needs to be substituted. 

But the new method is not widely 
used and is still, even when employed, 
definitely limited in its range of appli- 
cation, and for two reasons. One of 
them concerns the emphasis that is 
put upon getting things under dis- 
cussion settled, or, in the vocabulary 
of the teacher, making sure that pupils 
get the ‘right answer.” It is impossible, 
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ttitude of inquiry and of search 
light. If the 
to leave the student 


ft new result is simply 
with the idea that 
there are two sides to the question and 
that there is a great deal to be said on 
both sides, the effect may be only a 
new version of the right answer affair; 
there are now two sides instead of 
just one. But the open 
nuisance if it is merely passively open 
to allow anything to find its way into 
a vacuous mind behind the opening. It 
is significant only as it is the mark of 
an actively searching mind, one on the 
alert for further knowledge and under- 
standing. The basic trouble with much 
teaching, which on some grounds is 
excellent, is that it does not create 
wants in the mind, wants in the sense 
of demands that will go on operating 
on their own initiative. 

This fact brings me to the other 
why the method of external 
imposition is only scotched, not killed. 
We live in a world that is changing, 
not settled and fixed. Even the best 
established of the natural sciences, 
physics, is full of unsolved questions 
and charged with rapid change. But 
the obvious matter is that the social 
world is in a state of flux, and that we 
go on teaching as if the Constitution 
and our forefathers had finally deter- 
mined all important social and political 
questions—a method that leaves pupils 
later in life ready victims of propa- 
ganda and publicity agents. Method is 
relative to subject-matter and not much 
of the subject-matter of actual eco- 
nomic and social facts and forces finds 
its way into even the average high- 


school. 


mind is a 


reason 


In short we teach the doings and 
impart the skills of the past, and 
severely leave alone the forces of the 
present that are creating the future in 
which the graduates of our school will 
some day find themselves. We educate 
for a static social order which does 
not exist. We educate for the status 
quo and when the students go forth 
they-do not find anything so settled 
that it can be called anything of a 
static kind. What I have said about 
studying the past does not apply alone 
nor even chiefly to history. In general 
the students are concerned to learn 
the achievements of the, past, whether 
it be history, geography, arithmetic, 
science or civics. They do not learn 
how these achievements were brought 
about nor do they learn the relation 
of the present to these achievements. 


* ® * 


THERE IS a small but growing num- 
ber of educators who think the remedy 
for the drift and aimlessness, which 
undoubtedly results, is to pursue a 
policy of deliberate indoctrination on 
the basis of a new social order. They 
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nt of Society 


THE ABOVE STATEMENTS are gen- 

n character. More specificaily I 
ally themselves 
ed labor. Teachers in the 
blic schools are public servants. 
and dismiss them 
have great power. It is often exercised 
irresponsibly, and in many places there 
is a process of subtle or overt pressure 
and even intimidation. In order to get 
courage to revise instruction, teachers 
need the active support not only of 
organization among themselves but in 


connection with the elements of the 
community that have common ends 


with them and that are already or- 
ganized. Both the depression of the 
thirties and the inflation of the forties 
have hit the teachers and the children 
of the country with great severity. 
Business interests concerned with re- 
ducing their own load of taxation have 
long been active with measures of so- 
called economy that are crippling 
public education. Teachers have learned 
that they are in the wage-earning 
class. They are now more ready than 
in the past to act in behalf of a change 
of conditions that, in protecting the 
wage-earner, will also protect not 
merely their personal interests but the 
vouth of the country and the future 
f society. The opportunity must be 
taken advantage of and teachers with 
social insight should take the lead. 


* * * 


SECONDLY, teachers and adminis- 
trators should undertake among them- 
selves organization for the study of 
economics and social problems. Eco- 
nomic illiteracy prevails throughout the 
country and it exists among educators. 
It would do no harm to declare a tem- 
porary moratorium on technical profes- 
sional discussions. For the last thirty- 
odd years, the attention of teachers has 
been directed almost exclusively to 
matters of psychological techniques. 
The effect has been to divert their 
thought and study from the social re- 
lations of public education. The em- 
phasis should be decidedly changed. 
The most direct way of effecting this 
change is for socially progressive 
teachers to start upon a course of 
economic education of themselves and 
others. This can be done through 
formation of voluntary groups and 
through use of the stated teachers’ 
meetings. 


IN THE THIRD PLACE, educators 
should move steadily toward organi- 
zation of the school itself as a co- 
perative community. The individual- 
istic trend of education—in the narrow 
sense of individualism—has stimulated 
the use of competitive methods and 
appeals in the schools. The unconscious 
effect of these methods in conditioning 
students for a passing social regime is 


greater than the conscious result. Mere’ 


instruction that is not accompanied 
vith direct participation in school af- 


fairs upon a genuine community basis 
will not go far. As far as possible, 
especially among high-school and col- 
lege students, this participation should 
extend beyond the school and include 
an active part in some phases of the 
larger community life. Re-organization 
upon a co-operative basis should not 
be confined, moreover, to pupils. It 
should extend to administration so that 
ligarchial management from above 
may be abolished. 


THESE CONSIDERATIONS lead, in 
the fourth place, to the importance of 
continuing education. Social and in- 
dustrial conditions are so complex that 
it is absurd to expect boys and girls 
who leave their schools in great num- 
bers at the ages of fourteen and fifteen 
to be prepared for intelligent and active 

itizenship.. The subject of adult edu- 
‘ation is now a live topic. Some hun- 
dreds of thousands of adults have 
already been reached by state and 
federal aid. The latter was designed 
primarily to give employment to 
thousands of teachers who were among 
the unemployed. A _ start has been 
made which should continue to gain 
momentum. Adult education should be 
construed broadly enough to include 
the education of all youth after leav- 
ing their regular schools. 


Moreover, it should not be too tech- 
nical and narrowly vocational. I do 
not mean that every opportunity should 
not be afforded for re-education away 
from oceupational lines which have led 
into blind alleys. But I mean that the 
‘ontinuing education should also pro- 
vide for adequate instruction for a new 
type of citizenship in which political 
guestions will be seen in their economic 
background and bearings. 


FIFTH, all of these considerations 
reach their culmination in reorganiza- 
tion of subject-matter of study and 
methods upon a directly social basis 
and with a social aim. The new pro- 
gram remains to be worked out in 
detail. It can only be brought about 
by co-operative discussion and effort 
among a great multitude of teachers. 
But there are already some schools in 
the country that are genuine commu- 
nity centers and in which the influence 
{ the school ramifies to take in the 
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main interests of the community in 
such things as nutrition, health, recre- 
ation, etc. In a few cases, the influence 
has affected the industrial pursuits of 
the community. There are other schools, 
more of them in number, in which 
co-operative technique in instruction 
and learning and in administration and 
discipline have been highly developed. 
Too often, however, these schools have 
remained rather insulated from the 
larger community, and the influence of 
their changes in scholastic methods is 


thereby limited. In order to secure 
lasting improvements in education, 


parents and the leaders in community 
also be educated to 
with 


life must move 


in unison changes within the 


school. ‘ 

I have referred to the dispersion and 
aimlessness of education in the schools. 
The needed unification can be. obtained 
only as all subjects are organized with 
reference to their bearing upon the 
direction of social life. Social planning 
can be had only by means approaching 
education is so- 
That 
science, history, geography, etc., can 


dictatorship unless 
cially planned. instruction in 
be more vital as well as more coherent 
by relating it to actual social move- 
ments, forces and needs, is an idea that 
Unless the 
idea is carried into the concrete ma- 
terial and methods of the schools, the 
work of the latter will remain scattered 


has still to be worked out. 


and diffuse. For this reason, school 
education, if not re-organized, will tend 
toward the perpetuation of present dis- 


order and social chaos. 


I do not think that the re-organiza- 
tion upon a social basis with a social 
aim can be accomplished over-night. 
For this reason I have dwelt upon the 
importance of re-education of teachers 
and administrators. But the opportunity 
was never so great nor the emergency 
so pressing as at present. If an or- 
ganized movement can be initiated it 
will gain momentum and power with 
The es- 
sential thing is that educators should 


a rapidity truly surprising. 


actively recognize the need and op- 


portunity and act upon that recognition. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
nd checking the plar 
orm. 

In several Eastern in 
ies, the trade union captured 
by the Communist Party and its agent 


n order to attain and maintain powe 


Once state power had been achieved, 


these very self-same instruments were 
incorporated into the state apparatu 
and stripped of any possible free o1 
ndependent role in relation to the state 
Labor became completely controlled 
through a tem of compulsory and 
forced labor. The trade unions act now 
as the major instrument in maintaining 
this system, as well as guaranteeing 
that the economic system becomes part 
and parcel of totalitarian state—in 
other words, a single monopoly which 
controls every economic, political and 
social aspect of the peoples’ live 
In Western Europe, Communist pene 

tration of the trade 
preventing economi 


unions aim it 
recovery in ordet 
to guarantee political instability, which 
constitutes an absolute pre-requisite fo 
Russian hope of dominating — the 
European continent. By attemptin 
to control the may id al and 
economic cent , 
through trade ur 

the Russians hope 

deny to the West 

tion and an ev 

the standard of liv 


NOW WHAT ARE so 1 
icteristics of this European labor move 
ment so coveted by the Communists? 
It is important to understand what may 
appear to be strange and even unpalat 
ible phenomena to many American 
It must be remembered that the West 
ern European labor movement ha 
had a long and honorable history of 
truggle against economic and political 
exploitation. But self-interest, if nothing 
else, demands a true appreciation 
what has 
Europe’ 
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and Italy, wher« 
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3. Trade unionists engage 
political activity, even taking on the 
roles of elected deputies. Fo xample 
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in Great Britain the trade unions are 
the basis and foundation of the Govern- 
ment Labour Party. Sweden, Denmark 
and Norway also have labor-controlled 
overnments through a Social Demo- 
cratic or Labor Party. 

4. In rejecting what they term “capi- 
talism” or “free enterprise,” and in 
upporting the so-called “managed” oi 
controlled” economy, most European 
idea that the 


overnment hall do the lirecting on 


ade unionists accept the 
mntrolling but demand adequate trade 
inion participation in the apparatu 
». In the field of soci 
ire making Prea 
d, covering all forn 
ment health, 
accident—and, of course 
countri extra wage allocation are 
accorded on the basis of size of family 
Workers elect their representatives to 
act as administrators of social security 
funds in many countrie 
6. The growing participation in in- 
dustry and politics is gradually being 
atched by trade union activities on 
un international plane not only in such 
gencies as the ILO but in broade: 
eas where trade unionists are rep- 
esenting their respective countries in 
United Nation Economic and Social 
Council, LT.O., et Trade 


uch have consultative status in most 


unions a 


of these agence 


HERE, IN A NUTSHELL, you have 
picture of the Europe an labor move- 
ent. It is this section of European 
ociety which holds the key to whether 
not Europe will remain free or be 
ubmerged by Soviet totalitarianism 
It this movement hether one likes 
t or not, that will determine in the 
last analysis the success or failure of 
Western Europe’s reconstruction. For 
vhoever gains the soul of European 
Jabor can gain all other objectives. 


These trade unions of Europe have 


become the major battleground of the 


East-West 


a plomacy l being complemented 


struggle. Russia’ 


ler unofficial diplomatic 
the world Con 
in over the 


deological background 
pean trade union leade: 
m the part of Americ 
glorify its system 


Russian hands. 


ANOTHER ASPECT of the Commu- 
nist ideological campaign in the trade 
union movement is what I call the 
myth of unity, which has become one 
of the most dynamic political phe- 
nomena of the post-war world as con- 
trasted to 1919-1920, when the whole 
Communist movement was conceived 
of and based upon splitting the So- 

International and the trade 
The myth, rather 


inciple of unity, has become 


ions of Europe 

than the p: 
{in many sections of Europe 
the people have paranoic fear 
chism, without anv regard for 
the basis upon which unity is to be 
achieved. This also goes back to the 
days of the war when resistance against 
the Nazis was a united one—including 
Communists, Socialists and Conserva- 
tives against the common foe. This 
carried over into post-war Europe but 
is now beginning to fade as the reality 
of Communist aims and _ objectives 
create split after split in the European 
and world labor movement. 

An important phase of Russian Com- 
nunist policy in the trade unions is 
the declaration of war against the 
Marshall Plan. This _ ha: 
dividing line between the agents of the 


become a 


Cominform and the democratic free 
trade unionists of the West. The attack 
on ERP has 
points of departure in Russia’s “cold 


become one of the basic 
war” against the free trade union 

ovement. Russia knows that her ob- 
jective or ends are not only chal- 
lenged but may well be spiked for an 
period by ERP’s success, 
tability in Western 
Europe would not only cause her defeat 


indefinite 


nee economic 


in the West but might cause her em- 

based on ideology plus terroi 
to be greatly shaken and enhance the 
possibility of a further spread of the 
Tito-virus. Economic recove ry of West- 
ern political stability, by undercutting 
the position of the Communist Party in 
the trade unions, especially in such 
trategic countries as France and Italy, 
vould jeopardize Russia’s position in 
the atellite countries. 


IN THE LIGHT of 


European ist it 
the efforts of American trade unionists 
n top policy positions abroad. For ex- 
ample, the appointment of a top trade 


union leader to America’s leading post 





in Germany would have an electrifying 


effect — encouraging ou 
astounding our enemies! 
occasions since 1946 the 
made this type of prope i 
policy-makers of the State Departmen, 
and on one occasion to a formes & 
retary of State. } r 
Let Europe realize that 
a nation born in revolut 
the history of our count 
tinued to evolve toward 
tion of the great Americar 
herent in the revolution 
tution of our Founding 
the other hand, Russia. 
born in revolution, has unced ti 
dreams and ideals which tivated } 
Founding Fathers in the overthroy 
the Tzar. Let us not be etraid to 
that ours is a country where 
of the revolution are bs 
while Russia’s revolution 
its own children and the 
regime has destroyed its i 
Sut in saying these th 
be a colossal error to ¢ 
present international sx 
Russian-American conflict 
Stalin would like most 
believe, since neutrality 
Russian hands. T! 
the fight of European « 
ours. Europe is fightir 
ainst Russian dominat 
culture and civilization 
Americon economic resou 
placed at the disposal 
prevent it from going 
a common crusade of 
America to prevent Hitle 
ing a post-war victory 
Stalin’s totalitarianism. Stalin wis 
to cash in politically on the econor 
ruins left by Hitler. It is a logical 
aftermath of the Nazi-Soviet P: 


AMERICA MUST also proclaim the 
this is not a struggle between capi 
talism and Socialism. A) 
in Europe is not to fight 
prise” but for a free 
labor—for the right of 
themselves to determine 
what form of economic <¢ 
trols they shall or shall 
the words of General Cl 
the American people b 
enterprise, they believe 
firmly in democracy.” I 
loyalty to democracy, 
talism of the U.S.A. and t 
Socialism of British and 
pean labor are beginnit 
each other, and beco: 
joined together in a 


tional economy 


BUT ABOVE everyth 
important that American 
guarantee full employ: 

aintenance and expar 


Our econon t contil 


Lincoln, 


(Irving Brown ‘s the AFL's — 
ambassador abroad. As such. he ®” 
continuous close contact with ” 
leaders, people and trends of mat! 
European countries.) 
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P KC ‘man of the Leningrad 
et, wa lso a close follower ot 
G ov 
Th there is no doubt that the 
tive operation against Voznesen- 
Ky prinarily an act of revenge 
Ise, it he part Malenkov against the 
> at hi Lhdanovtsy” (Zhdanov’s following) 
and t lalenkov’ andwriting” also 
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and opolites’ for Malenkov’s anti- 
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own be 
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iron curtain—a brand 
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“MOSCOW AWAITS CHANGES” 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 





STALIN 


Waning? 
) ey tore I " 

I ( al 1 l 

t of Stalin M 

ir Vv co nin price eductio 

Everyone read it and comment 
freely on the spot. My informant stood 
there for five minutes: there was not 


a single comment that was favorab! 


or even neutral. Everyone voiced moi 





or less sharp criticism. They compared 
the prices of various commodities with 
pre-war prices, pointing out that eve 
the new reducer prices were three o 
four times above the old. And every- 
body added that earnings had risen ot 
the avera | than.50 percent. On 
that day all Moscow  spok about 
price 
Tl pre j prices are really v 
| I ote them down—th«e fuger 
] poured I rth a strean f figure 
when I asked how he remem 
bered then o well, he repli 1 bit- 


“Because I often tried to figure out 
how I might buy the things I needed, 
but that was not always possible.” 

White bread—actually it is gray 
costs 6 rubles per lb., brown bread 
2.70 rubles; sugar 35 rubles; meat from 
20 to 40 rubles; butter 60 rubles; pota- 
toes 1.50 rubles; apples 20 rubles; pork 
35 rubles; milk 6 rubles; vodka 60 
rubles a bottle. In 1940, however, 
a pound of butter could be bought fo: 
24 rubles, and of a much better quality. 


EVERYWHERE IN THE PROVINCES 
conditions are far worse—except for 
the Baltic region, where the food situ- 
ation is considerably better. My in- 
formant explained that this is due to 
the government’s policy of artifically 
keeping prices there on a much lower 
level, to allay the serious discontent 
of the population. But that has littl 
effect. The mood in Latvia and Estonia 
is almost a fighting one—and the most 
careful “screenings” are of no avail. 

I must confess that this story sur- 
prised me greatly, since I have had 
many occasions recently to speak with 
therq.” Their typical 
quite different. It is true 
that those refugees were all militar: 
men—officers and soldiers of the occu- 


pe ople “fron 


mood was 


Ve 


pation army. They spoke constantly 


about the expectation of war, regard- 


ing it as inevitable, and placing it, a 
latest, in 1950 (it is not clea 


everyone names this year—per- 





haps because it is a “round figure”). 
All are terrified at the prospect 





and insist that this panic mood is today 
most characteristic throughout the oc- 
cupation army. They relate that every- 
one drinks very much and many in- 
hale cocaine (the latter is obtainable, 
although the Soviet authorities se- 
verely prosecute those caught with it). 


To judge by those who come here, 
these stories are close to the truth. 

One often encounters moods of al- 
most total hopelessness and doom: the 
refugees feel that the occupation army 
will be the first to perish from the 
atom bomb—and this kind of déath is 


. ae 
especialy areadct 


THE MOOD OF THE NEW REFUGEE 

quite different—and when I asked 
about it, he replied that there is no 
contradiction at all, since the old feel- 
ings prevail among the occupation 
army, while Moscow 
changed during the winter. He ex- 


reactions in 


plained that, in his opinion, this was 


due to the fact that Moscow residents 


elt especially clearly the “split in the 

ood of ti government.” “Thing 

not au n order in the Kremlin,’ 

he said, “the re fighting again among 

themselves, and news of that spread 
( } in the capital.” 


This was especially interesting § t 
me and I tried to question him closely 
Here is the essence of what he told 


Of all the recent changes, the mo: 
significant are the removals of Voz- 


Beteeey 








ZDHANOV 
Waned 
nesnsky, Radionov and Kuznetzov, also 
involving Popkov, Kapustin, Tikhonoy, 

and a number of lesser figures. 

According to him, it seemed that 
Popkov and others were guilty, on the 
one hand, of “moral corruption”: they 
were charged with indulging in drunk-- 
en orgies, luxurious living, dressing 
their wives in costly clothes, driving 
expensive cars and so forth. To obtain 
money ir all that, they allegedly ac- 
cepted bribes; Popkov, for example, 
was accused of selling food cards. 

On the other hand it was said about 
them that they carried out ther own 
economic policies, undermining § thos« 
of the government. This they were 
able to do only because they enjoyed 
the special protection of the three men 
higher up—Voznesensky, Radionov and 
Kuznetzov and it seems that the 
charge of a separate economic policy 
is directed with its sharpest edges 
primarily against Voznesensky. Kuz- 
netzov, who was in recent years the 
head of the Bureau of Cadres of th: 
Central Committee, is accused of 
maintaining close ties with and shield- 
ing his guilty subordinates, and of 
sharing in the results of their criminal 
activities. 

ALL THE ABOVE-NAMED persons 
have thus far only been dismissed from 
their posts and removed from work, 


but they face the threat of arrest and 
more severe punishment. 

There are generally many arrests. 
It is rumored that Afanasiev, head of 
the maritime commercial fleet, who 
was allegedly caught maintaining sec- 
ret connections with England, was ar- 
rested and possibly shot. 

It must be added that according to 
my informant, repressions are now di- 
rected only towards the highest strata 
of Soviet society; in fact, on the lower 
levels there are fewer repressions than 
usual. There even seems to be some 
kind of demagogic attempt to win over 
the embittered population. This, ac- 
cording to him, explained the open 
anti-Semitic drive the signal for 
which was given from the Kremlin. 


All the papers are full of exposes 
of the “rootl co mopolite ” who 
worked in the field of literature, 


theatre, and so forth. All those under 
attack 
Jews. ... What is interesting is that 


invariably turn out to be 


the anti-Semitic notes ring out the 
more sharply, the simpler the reader 
to whom a given newspaper is ad- 
dressed. Thu against the 


“cosmopolites” are much more viru- 


the article 
lent in the Evening Moscow and Mos- 
cow Bolshevik than they are in Pravda. 


This drive against the ‘“‘cosmopolites” 
extended to the provinces as well, 


where the tone of the newspapers has 
“exposed 
usually immediately ar- 
all their posts, 
and expelled from the party. It looks 


an even sharper odo! The 
culprits are 


rested, dismissed from 


as if there will be shootings as well, 
or at least deportations to distanct re- 
gions 

In essence, a Jewish pogrom is im 
progress throughout the land, di- 
rected particularly against the Jewish 
However, it is not a 
below, but @ 


intelligentsia 
usual pogrom. from 
planned and directed drive from above, 
carried on under instructions from the 
Kremlin And its which 
emerges quite clearly from my in- 
formant’s stories—is to divert into 
this channel the pent-up discontent of 
the population. In a certain measure, 
of course, this aim is achieved, but 
only in part. The discontent with gen- 
eral conditions does not abate, but is 
definitely growing. 


purpose 


The general impression from all I 
have heard during this conversation is 
best conveyed in the words of my 
informant, whom I asked to summar- 
ize in brief the mood in Moscow: 

“IT would say—-Moscow awaits 
changes, and not petty changes, but 
great ones.” 
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Are Females Feminine? 


Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN 


THE FEMININE CHARACTER History ot an Ideology By Viola Klein, seems to have selected it with more day America, in which women sez 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN MODERN MARRIAGE 3y Sonya Ruti which this self-hating rebel certainly, book deserves wide public rec ga 
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| fat and immensely readable 
LV lection of James’s 


























Vehicles for Fantasy 


reader knows the author is not deeply 
involved. The stories of the nineties, 
on the other hand, are loaded with 
meanings that sometimes can be formu- 
lated and sometimes can’t. No one can 
doubt that James is involved in these 


stories in the deepest possible way. 











slanted THE LAST TWO STORIES in the 
ob ii >» 
e Turn of the Screw,” volume, both written after 1900, drive 
‘Altar of the Dead,” “The Great home Mr. Edel’s thesis with a tri- 
p ‘he Beast ie Jungle, umphant flourish Beast in the 
, tales. : 
é , ‘ as a condemnation of the 
eve re so well F a : = 
waste of life. is linked with affirmation 
¢ early stories 
Gl ly Rental.” is ‘The Ambassado Live all you 
be A t me since its can: it’s a mistake not to.” At about 
ga pul tion in 1876. The: the same time James abandoned the 
§ - es jI i]. as exe ng 1 4 al . 
ghte¢ lh ai cee ghost story he had begun, “The Sense 
sfving lection as one could : 
of the Past,” and salvaged one of its 
No themes for the final story in this collec- 
- t the volume is not merely a me . 4 a 
<<a : : is tion, “The Jully Corner.’ Mr. Edel’s 
ior kind of entertainment. na ; 
ntroduction and in notes on the interpretation of this tale is not al- 
at §} a 
: tarious stories, Edel presents and together clear, and perhaps could not 
. ybstantiates thesis of considerable be. but he does establish the fact that 
r . .e. He points out that twelve ; 
fp putGnce. He poms ou rn 5 it ends on the note of self-acceptance. 
-, ‘ the eighteen stories were published H J baal hi mien 
J age ° ; enry James had exorcised his ghosts, 
F na single decade, the last ten years may as . © 
‘the nineteenth century. This, as he and entered into the amazingly fruitful 
sys, was a period of great discourage- period that crowned his career. 
nt for y James, who had felt 
S ent for Henry James, \ ho ha The cult of Henry James, like any 
! 1e bitterness the decline of his ; it] 3 ; bl 
ther cult, has its less admirable 
on as a novelist and had turned ee - . 
more disheartening results, features, but on the whole it has been 
e. The ghostly stories, Mr. a good thing. If ever a writer deserved 
5 E ntains, were vehicles for his and indeed demanded sustained critical 
S e of them compensatory, , 
: sapien = bis : examination from many points of view, 
e of the essive The writing " s ; 
it ic ‘ e . ac aka a 
seems to have acted as a kind it is Jame: Mr. Edel has taken a 
ty therap’ 1 in the end James ertain sector of James’s work, and 
forced it to vield some of its meanings, 
nteresti} t ead the stories thus enhancing the satisfactions that 
s thes nmin The four early these extraordinary stories give. 
trikingly 1, and the one , 
ect. “The Ghostly (Granville Hicks is the well-known 
Rent 1 “trick” storv of the most journalist and writer, and author of 
The arrv a slight the recently-published book “Small 
nal charge, howeve and the Town.”) 
A sC l Scheme 


——— 
rage in literature, 
of chaos seems to be the first duty 
word “sociological” is 
n terms of a 
such times, a plainly “sociological” 
novel like “Alien Land” is especially 
come. For in this fine study of 











Cor: Reviewed by ANATOLE SHUB 


America’s race relations, Willard Savoy 


yve al. MS Not limited himself to the mental 


sus gtTations of one man affected by a 








sis Instead, he has used the con- 

gS engendered in one man to il- 
- ‘minate a whole society. 

mn The man is Kern Roberts, who looks 

ate but is one-fourth Negro. The 

ety ls the United States of the last 

: decades, cleaven by inhumanity 

2 white world and a black one. 

the man tries to exist first in one 

then in the other, is the story 

unfolds. - 

ir. Sa ould easily have given 

: tte ne-sided portrait. What 

Eu! ‘ ¢ to do instead is to 

f ", ld outlines, the whole 

toe 88 of White-Negro relations. In so 

a "8. he makes clear his conviction 

ne ‘tthe basis of any and all solutions 











‘Me haunting “problem” is 


f “simple 
his # Man kindness.” 
While « 


Alien Land” 
Mpelling drive of ‘ 


L 23, 1949 


lacks the unified 
Native Son,” or 











LIEN LAND. A novel by Willard Savoy. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 320 pp. $3.00. 


HESE ARE THE DAYS when contemplation of the psychic navel is all the 
when the disintegration of rationality into disturbing bits 
of the 
generally used to describe 


writer. In such times, 
book that accepts the 


“artistic” 
any 


ovious truths of life. and does not attempt to rationalize bestiality and inhumanity 
given set of scientific or pseudo-scientific a priori concepts. 





“The Street,” for ex- 
obviously due to the 
Savoy has tried to 


of Ann Petry’s 
that is 
broad expanse Mr. 
Only naturally, there are patches 


ample, 


cover. 
that are bare. 
Nevertheless, his account of terror in 
a Tennessee 
Kern Roberts’ 
crusade against white injustice was a 


village, his portrayal of 


fathers — to whom the 
his story of Kern’s ‘“unmask- 
New 


are brilliantly done. 


lifework, 
England prep school 
The people of Mr. 
individuals, 


ing” in a 


vivid 
His 
And most important 


Savoy’s story are 


forcefully delineated. writing is 
crisp and intense. 
of all, he is objective and sympathetic, 
even when his situations might call for 
hysteria. 

‘Alien Land” is a haunting reflection 


of the gloomiest cloud on America’s 
It is 


but especially to those Sen- 


recommended to al 


conscience 
our citizens, 


ators who conscientiously split legalistic 


hairs just to avoid some “simple hu- 


man kindness.” 
(Anatole Shub is assistant editor of 
The New Leader.) 


the cnularen ol 


Our Second Generationists 


Reviewed by CLARENCE SENIOR 
AMERICAN ME. By Beatrice Griffith. 


341 pp. 
THE 
George 


$4.00. 


$3.50. 
MOVEMENT TO 


Tartmann. 


ELIX LONGORIA IS NOW BURIED 





funeral home in his own Texas co 
body was returned from the Philipp: 
gin. Widespread protests and fede: 
esting place hold out hope that there 
1 expression in the less dramatic 
SI of inter-cultural relations, in 
te of the Dixiecrats. 
nese tw books, from widely dif- 
erent approaches, support this hope 
ierican Me treats of the problems of 


Mexican parents in the 
using a novel device. 


story in the 


s An 


LO: Angele S area, 


First. the author gives a 


words of the children themselves, and 
she has a fine eye and ear for meaning- 
ful details and colorful phrases. Then 


she presents a companion chapter in 
which the sociological and economic 
background of the story are examined. 
She thus deals with a wide 
the “zootsuit” 
the Mexican family, 
housing, health, educational and legal 
prob] the immigrants, Mexican 
leadership, and the church. Her 
count is particularly telling in its ex- 
posure of how far apart are the profes- 
and actions of both Catholic and 
organizations. Many of the 
interested in medieval 
superstitions and Fascist propaganda 
than in the welfare of their 
of the latter display “for 
le only” signs. 


is noted in the 


range of 
riots, delinquency, 
the employment, 


topics: 


lems of 


ac- 


s30ns 
Protestant 
tormer are more 
charges: 
white 








move- 








ing Mexican-American 

é nizing for civic affairs, 
n union ana community group pro- 
i mprov human relations, 
federal welfare and housing legisla- 

n the FEPC. Even local police 
epartments Rave begun to recognize 
he esponsibility for positiy pro- 
AN. APPENDIX gives the best col- 
ection this reviewer has seen of new 
words introduced into the mixed Eng- 


lish-Spanish speech of the youngsters 
trying to live in two cultures. 
Purists of both languages will probably 


have nightmares after perusing it, but 


vho are 


AMERICANIZE 
New York: Columbia University Press. 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co, 


THE IMMIGRANT. By Edward 


1948. 333 pp. 


in Arlington National Cemetery. 


nity relusead to hold se 


The 
when his 
was of Mexican 


rvices 
ampaign—because he 


ion In giving his remains a hallowed 





bee hange in our attitudes which 

t supplies a key to the “second-genera- 
tis t! ee 

tmann discusses the great “Ameri- 

ation crusade” of 1915-1921. which 

of the immigrants of that earlier 

will recall with either bitterness 


sarcasm. He lun 


aniHestations of 


ps it with the “other 
American distrust’— 
nativism, Know-Nothingism, APAism, 
Ku Klux Klanism, and immigration 
estrictionism. He shows that the aims 
of the “Americanizers” were vague and 
confused, and therefore it was easy for 
the racists, superpatriots and militarists 
to capitalize on‘the undoubtedly whole- 
aspects of their programs. The 
National Security League, for example, 
demanded that the immigrant believe 
in the “wisdom of America’s wars” — 
in spite of the Mexican and Spanish 
examples which disgrace our supposedly 
lilv-white honor 

Here again there is an encouraging 
although it is not within Hart- 
mann’s province. Educators nowadays 


some 


note, 


base their work on a democratic cul- 
tural pluralism, rather than attempting 
to eradicate thei. iginal life-patterns. 


There is an extensive bibliography. 


Unfortunately. the author does not 
eem aware of the magnificent con- 
butions of the late M. L. Hansen. If 
1 be e might not have dis- 
guished hi y between the “old” 
the new” immigrants. Hansen, 
the ave shown that thousands 
tne m ae rable-because-Nordic”’ 
grants were paupers who were 
pped to the new world at public ex- 
pense to get them off relief rolls! It is 
bad enough for high school histories 
gnore this aspect: in a_ profusely 
documented report of this kind it is 
serious. 


(Clarence Senior is research associate 
for the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search of Columbia University.) 





A master of the American novel 
probes the basic conflicts 
of a modern American marriage 


James T. Farrell 


“A leavening 
tenderness 
sympathy... 
deftness.” 


—N.Y. 
rald Tribune 
Book Review. 





o new novel 


The Road Between 


by the crector of STUDS LONIGAN 
At all bookstores « $3.50 


: Vanguard 





from you. So that we can print 


your letters to 250 words or less. 





The New Leader encourages all letters, 


Dear Editor: 


irrespective of 
subject or point of view. This is your department; let's hear 


the greatest number of 


divergent opinions on diverse subjects, we request you limit 





Reader Urges Us 


To Raise Prices 
From NEIL E. FALCONER 
I RECEIVED MY COPY of the pape 


Fan Mail Comes 
From NY, Reno 


From EDWARD LAIRD MILLS 





Your INFORMED and discriminat- 


today and noted your appeal for fund ng analysis of current social and po- 
Enclosed please find a money orde tical developments is invaluable 
This contribution I can ill-afford espe lly pleased to id Prof 
the othe hand, tl punt can l Count tic! 1 tl ultural 
fford the lo ol ] timulati ntific conference f ld pea 
pape! It fully justified 1 pre us emphat 
I cannot understand wl ou do not efusal to ha anythin » do with 
raise you ibscription | f $3.00 Many Methodist dislike to ha 
to $5.00. All other magazines, I believe, embers of the group like Harry 
have raised the prices either durir Ward and Jack McMichael lending 
or since the Your paper is worth their names and influence continually 
$5.00, and if it costs that to pt it out to communist front movements of th 
I see no ason why ou hould he kind. But habit is hard to break 
ashamed to charge it. I doubt if you First Methodist Church 
would lose hardly any of your present Reno, Navada. 


subscribers, though it might deter n¢ 


subscription But if it is a choice of 


From HOUSE JAMESON 


evils, I wonder if you have not ove You are doing a magnificient job 

estimated the evil of raising your price The New Leader should be required 
I need hardly add that I often di reading in all college by the office: 

agree with you f all unions, and by all legislators! 


Berkeley, Calif. 


New York. N. Y. 





acquaintances every week in the year, I 
New Leader will re aie them of you ea 
stimulating discussion of the important 
the 


world’s foremost political, 


book, 


scriber and a copy of Ricl 


Koestler’s 


E 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enter subscriptions for the f 


year. Enclosed is $ ‘ 


send each of the two names li 


Also 


Koestler’s book, Darkness at 
Armour’s book, Leading With Left 
MY NAME IS 
ADDRESS 
NAME OF NEW SUBSCRIBER 
ADDRESS 
ol itp ZO? 
NAME OF DONOR 
ADDRESS 
Cris ZONE 
Please use a st t 


Darkness at 


verse to the donor. THI 
LONG. ACT NOW! SU 


Noon, and send me a copy of 


Do You Talk With ALL 
Your Friends EVERY Week? 


Few of us can find the time to see and talk with all our friends and 


yut a gift subscription to The 
ch week and will bring them 
issues of the day written by 


social and intellectual leaders. 


Why not carry your thoughts to your friends every week by send- 
ing them gift subscriptions to The New Leader? 
EF With each new one-year gift subscription The New 
R Leader is making a SPECIAL FREE OFFER FOR A 
E LIMITED TIME ONLY. We will send a copy of Arthur 
4 


Noon, to the new sub- 
yard Armour’s book of topical 
S OFFER WILL NOT LAST 


BSCRIBE TODAY! 


ollowing people @ $3.00 per 


sted below a copy ol Arthur 


Richard 


STATI 
STATE 
dditional names.) 


















Must Offer Russian 


le Third Choice 
eopie ir Oice|~ 
From V. DNEPROFF and A. SPASSKY 
(The authors of this letter, both Russian forced laborers in Germany during 
the war, are now in the United States. Mr. Dneproff was a lawyer in the 
Ukraine, and Mr. Spassky an engineering professor in Leningrad, before the 
war. Both are now members of the Russian League for People’s Freedor,,) 
ITH A GREAT DEAL OF INTEREST we read Mr Willian ¢ 
W Chamberlin’s — “USSR: Government vs. People” in The y, 
Leader of April 9, 1949. We agree that one must not over-simn 
the problem of “an evil government and a good people” and on this ba 
neglect measures of military preparedness in reliance on the sucee ‘ 
psychological warfare. : 
The Marshall plan and particularly i 
the signing of the North Atlantic Pact tions and semi-starvat the sa 
how that the democratic world unde: llions of peaceful bitant 
tands the necessity for taking realistic ced labor in German { th 
defense measures not against Commun plete absence of what utl 
m as doctrine but against Communism the third choice”—a e t 
in action he Russian people could orient th 
We who lived ; quarte! fa elve , at hoice where they would f 
entury under the rule of the Soviets upport—soon changed this pictu 
and “choose freedom” soon as the The Russian people found then 
opportunity presented itself should between two fires and here lon As 
like, however, to add a few words their native land played the degjs the 
based on our personal experience. ole. The Nazis were the foreign m 
, : pressors who in addition had derive BA 
IN COMPARING the Civil War us in our hopes of liberation from ¢ ITS 


period of 1917-1920 with World War II, 
Mr. Chamberlin seeks to equate to a 
certain extent the attitude of the 
peoples of Russia in these two periods. 
He argues that the Soviet regime, if it 
did not have the active support of most 
f the people, had, in any évent, their 
passive 

These 
parable 


acquiesence. 

two periods are not really com 
:. During the Civil War the popu- 
lation and particularly the peasantry 
what the Soviet 
regime would bring and so adopted an 
attitude of neutrality. 


had no clear concept of 


The peasants, 
of the 
tion, 


having become 
soil in the of the revolu- 
afraid of a monarchist resto- 
and the return of the landown- 
Soviet depicted anti- 
30lshevik and self-determination move- 
ments as a return to the old 


masters 
course 
were 
ration 


ers. The power 


pre- 
Revolutionary order. And this Soviet 
effort had a considerable degree of 
uccess; the peasantry failed to give 
uctive 


support to anti-Bolshevik forces. 


TWENTY YEARS LATER, when the 
Germans invaded Russia, precisely the 
peasantry—still the majority of 
the population—took a clear-cut hostile 
attitude toward the Soviet-Communist 
egime. 

At the beginning of the Russo-Ger- 
man war there was general hatred of 
the Soviet-Communist regime, but the 
means of translating this hatred into 


same 





Communist yoke. Gritting their tee TH 


and repressing in the depths of th 0 
hearts their old and _ bitter hat a 
of the Soviet regime, the people Ma 
« idl 
tussia went forward to beat the Naz 1 
an — X Fall 
There was no “third choice” ¢ 


een on the horizon. The real tt 
Western democracies 
United States- 
iends and allies of the Soviets, : 
of Stalin. They were joine 
Yalta and Potsdam... . 


choice—the 
above ali the 


1 by Ti 


The war came to an end The} 
if there ever 
MVD, the 


kolkhoz se 


were any vilted. T 0 
Stakhanovite tempo, é 2 
rfdom returned in full : 
The hatred increased. Of this t! 

fresh evidence every day, furnished) 
the thousands who continue to “ze! (| 


the West. 


A FEW WORDS in conclus!i 
respect to the author’s assertion thé 
“The Soviet power is not only Std f esi 
or the Politburo (but also) dru B to 
ing class that has a vested interest" rio 
its continuance.” While it is true i str 


a broa 





there is a top layer with a vested § Co 
terest in the survival of the Sov — pk 
regime, this is not a broad class, bi T 


only a comparatively narrow ci § Con 
consisting of the top level of the pat) F ea 


and of course of the MVD. 





But these men do not represest! 
Russian people. The Army, the wail 























action were not present. collar class and, needless to say, © T 
When the war started, it seemed as workers and peasants will welcom ! 
if the floodgates had finally broken. change which will bring the pm g 
Hundreds of thousands of Soviet troops freedom from poverty and hung® . the 
surrendered. The German armies, dur- what is most important, freedom . 
ing the first phase of the war, were ever-present fear. Re 
welcomed in many villages with flow- Undue reliance on prop gand 
expense of military preparation 
But the German to be ‘ yurse be foolhardy. But !t ue 
tt Nazis) ) 1 the true n to ignore the temper © ust 
n The exterminat llior f oples of Russia. And above , 
t t it Red A issian people must be offered ¢ , Da 
nei t 1 ing con e no 
a - — — . ee) BK 
le ‘ gu 
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. A scene from the latest March of Time, “Asia’s New Voice,” now at 
the 72nd St., 42nd St., and Rockefeller Center Embassy Theatres. 


2 Rl ay 


~.,f BALLET ESPANOL OPENS 
‘yf ITS SEASON AT ZIEGFELD 
THEATRE APRIL 24th 


engagement at the 


with new scenery and costumes 
by Fernando Tarazona. This bal- 
let, with other decor, was seen in 
New York last May, when Ana 
Maria appeared in the Carnegie 








Opening an 























MARCH OF TIME “ASIA” AT EMBASSY THEATRES 








NEWS OF THE WORLD ¢ 

SUPPLEMENTS MARCH THE BIBLE HAD HITLERS J winktvun Pare 

OF TIME SHORT oman : - nines . arama 
At the 42nd Strect. Rockefeller} Revised, but not improved, | t 


Center, anc 
Newsreel 


72nd Street Embassy 
Theatres, March of | 
Time's latest release, “Asia’s New | 
Voice,” 

The latest March of Time tells 
the dramatic, inspiring saga of the 
birth of a nation—India. To people 
of the Western world, the exciting 
events that have been going on 


is featured. | 





in India take on even greatei 
Significance because of the col 
lapse of China. For India now be- 
con spokesman for democratic 
peoples throughout Asia, tl nost 
heavily populated con ) 
the world 

Without warning. the entire 
Pacific Northwest is rocked by the 
most severe earthquake in recent 
yeal At least six persons art 
killed and hundred injured, 


mounts to 


while property damage 
1ese features 


over $20,000,000. Th 





also highlight the new program 
in all Embassy Newsreel Theatres | 





this week. | 


News of the nation 
Efforts fail to save Kathy Fiscus | 


entombed 95 feet below ground | ment, were it not that he is also | with over-dramatic pause: “The 


is Rape! 


in an abandoned well. Washing- | 


ton: Democrats and Republicans | 
alike honor President Truman at 
a buffet luncheon in celebration 
































California: |, 


Barrie Stavis has brought out of 
his bottom drawer his version of 
the Biblical Joseph story, The Sun 


and I (Directed by Boris Tum- 
jarvin. New Stages Theatre. 159 
Bleecker Street.) There is some 
color in the stir of the olden 
times, but it is spoiled by an- 
achronisms and _ inconsistencies. 
Pharoh refers to the compass. 


Joseph's gorgeous cloak of many 
colors is a tatterdemalion patch- 


work; some squares of it reach 
halfway down his thigh. When 
his brothers watch him coming 


nonetheless, one cries mockingly 
at Joseph’s carefully lifting his 
cloak above the sheep dung. When 
we see him the next moment, we 
recognize that he’d have to wade 
more than knee-deep in dung, to 
come near the cloak. 

The more serious. more per- 
vasive aspects of the play are as 
heedlessly drawn. Joseph at first 


John Payne ‘is starred in 





Para- 


mount’s “El Paso.” 


bases all his (future) faith on 

God. In power, he says what has % 

brought him high is not prayer Potiphar’s wife is a complete 
but planning. Next, he sweeps | foo]; and she pulls down her 
aside “gods and superstitions.” | gress like the first movement of 


This might be a logical develop- 


transformed, first into a Hitler, 
then into a prophet of the people’s 
power. When the playwright 
made Joseph a twentieth century 
engineer, he should have been 
content not to sprawl him all over 
politics. 


a_ strip-tease as 


icharge... 


she proclaims, 


Her husband, 


| 
and all the councellors, are nin- 


| compoops; 
|Shavian cynic. 


Pharoh 
The 


is a 


Sun 


pesudo- 
and I 


| should go into extended eclipse. 
Joseph T. Shipley, 





NEWSREEL 


EMBASS THEATRES 


At 46 Broadway Embassy only: 
series 





50th STREET 


“Wonder House” 
— fascinating story of Museum of Natural History, one of the most 
famous collections of scientific knowledge ever assembled. 


LATEST MARCH OF TIME 


"ASIA'S NEW VOICE" 


The latest March of Time tells the dramatic, inspiring saga of the birth of 
a nation—India. To neonle of the Western world, the exciting events that 
have been going on in India take on even qreater significance because of 
the collavse of China. For India now becomes spokesman for democratic 
peoples throughout Asia, the most heavily populated continent in the world. 

PLUS ALL WORLD NEWS EVENTS 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
(RADIO CITY) 
72nd STREET and BROADWAY 


This is America 


ph g Theatre (April 24) at|‘“Pops” seas mesa ; a 
hat 0 : ‘let Goead pies “Pe ps Season. — _|of his fourth year in office. — 
ee Maria features in the first of three |] =e | 
e Na J programs of 29 works Manuel De | THEATER PARTIES||| Ziecret THEA-APRIL 24, 27, 29 
Falla i e-Cornere¢ at, { — 
lesigned by Salvador Dali.|{} All trade unions and fra- || S.HUROK presents oS 
odu will receive its ternal organizations are re- |]! es ano 
Id pret : a _ mance by quested when planning thea- jf| 
p t JU dancers, as- . | 
“ a pare cetina aa the tre parties to do so through | Ana maria 
7 n erto Bolet. an Bernard Feinman, Manager 
re e its graph of the NEW LEADER THE- cour oF 30 vcs one. / 
ig i ; Be 8 erie re é ° including 
“ ees ence ||| ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. |||. 
Wife cad The Miller, ———~—S~SW |, Pome SPring 7-8260. New |I|I stvamon sruso™ 
On Wed: vy evening. April|{| Leader Theatrical Depart- |[| | “CAP®ICHOESPANOL” 
- otk aih be “a : SEATS NOW: $1.20,1.80,2.40,3.00 (tax incl.) 
” : = lla ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. ZIEGFELD THEATRE, 6th Ave. & 54th St. 
| thousand-paged record, are an object tection, 
ass trugg e lesson for every member of a group 
At (CNY that includes a Communist. 
n tha (Continued from Page Six) E ° 0 | k 
‘aul § est single factor in turning what was conomic ut 00 . 


to be a peaceful walkout into a noisy, 
riotous strike. The tactics of the 











ue t strike fall into the CP pattern. The 
ested Commie cadre at CCNY is taking its 
e Sov | physical training on the picket line.” 
lass, b The intelligent, still strongly anti- 
u co F Communist student body caught on 
he part ly. By the strike’s third day, more 
Man two-thirds were back in class 
~ Next day was the Easter recess. 
re white y % a 
say, th THE STRIKE’S TOLL will be felt 
elcome? fF °Y CCNY students and alumni for 
e peo § Years. After a decade of tireless, and 
nger, ef #0 a great extent successful, effort on 


om fron he part democratic students to 
‘eanse City College of its unjustified 
Red reputation,” a slick minority took 
‘Vantage of a moment of liberal weak- 
N€ss to parlay a school’s love for de- 
violent outbreak that 
4st atout doubled that false reputation. 
The guilt of Knickerbocker and/or 
Davis is a question this writer does 


10cr, ar int e 
@’y into a 


‘ot propose to decide. But that 
— Knickerbocker was never proven 
¢ |f Suilty, and that Davis's investigation 


was completely fair, was acknowl- 
tdged by all at CCNY to whom I 



















Spoke, 
AR nany of the same people could 
, OF w@uld not, understand President 
"ght wh he said that to vield to 
“ Str the face of the many 
c. luir:es that have been and are being 
2 “nducted uld be to recognize 
ne ist 
if 10n -( nunist who thought 
e iS ul promise,’ who wanted 
Me a: cle ’ ho he ivkened t the 
matcall of tewash” but scorned th 
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For 1949 


(Continued from Page Four) 
penditures totaled $121.7 billion in 1945 
and $178.5 billion in 1948. With correc- 
tion for changes in prices, the real pur- 
chasing power of the population has in- 
creased by approximately 17 percent. 
Since the share of labor in this aggre- 
gate did not change much in these three 
years, the advance in economic welfare 
of the working population was probably 
of the same order of magnitude. 

The reason why this development 
does not appear in comparisons of “real 
wages” is obvious: statistical computa- 
tions which use 1945 as the bench-mark 
utterly misleading. Whatever the 
price index used for deflating wages 
and incomes of 1945, these deflated 
items do not represent “real” incomes 
in the sense in which this term is 
applied to current earnings. In 1945, 
consumers could not spend their money 
because there was no real equivalent to 
it in the flow of production of goods 
and services. This is what made neces- 
sary price controls, rationing, heavy 
taxes and half-compulsory saving dur- 
ing the war. 

There can be no objection to the ef- 
forts of labor unions to raise real wages 
to the level of the standard budget of 
the Department of Labor, or higher. 
3ut this goal implies a substantial in- 
crease of the amount of goods and 
services available for the working popu- 
lation—more houses, more choice food, 
better facilities for recreation, bette: 
education of children, more health pro- 


are 


and so forth. These problems 
cannot be solved by changes in wages, 
profits and prices but require construc- 
tive efforts in the direction of a bette: 
utilization of national resources, more 
efficient organization of enterprise, in- 
creased productivity of labor, and the 
like. 
(To be concluded next week) 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Convention: Carl Holder- 
man, president of the New Jersey State 
Council, CIO; Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg, of New York; Congressman 
George Rhodes, of Pennsylvania; Alger- 
non Lee, national chairman, SDF; Sol 
Stetin, vice-president, Textile Workers 
Union, CIO; Abraham N. Weinberg, of 
the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, CIO, are some of the speakers 
who will address the National Conven- 
tion of the SDF to convene in Newark, 
N. J., May 20-21-22. ... May Day Cele- 
brations will be held in New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Newark, Passaic, and 
other cities. In Los Angeles there will 
be a joint celebration with ILGWU, 
SDF, S.P., W.C. Verband, and the 
Jewish Labor Committee as sponsors. 
Speakers: Nathan Chanin, and Jack 
Barbash of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters, and a shortened version of 
“Antigone.” Place: Viladeck Educa- 
tional Center, 126 North St. Louis St., 
Los Angeles. Time 8 p.m... . 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Sunday, 
April 24, 10 p. m., over WEVD. Topic: 
“Denmark and Social Progress.” Alsing 
Andersen, vice-president, Danish Social 
Democratic Party, member of the 
Danish delegation to the United Nations 
Assembly, former Minister and membe: 


of Parliament, and August Claessens, 
speakers. Algernon Lee, 
West Bronx Forum, Friday, April 22, 
8:30 p. m., Concourse Manor, 161 East 
Burnside Ave., Bronx. Topic: Jimcrovw 
in Uniform.” Speakers: Grant Reynolds 
‘and Mabel Durham Fuller. . . . William 
Karlin Branch: Meeting on Thursday, 
April 21, 8:30 p. m., at the home of 


moderator. ... 


Mr. and Mrs. Smul, 1900 Albermarle 
Road, near East 19th St., Brooklyn. 
Debate: “Is Health Insurance Neces- 


sary?” Affirmative: Lewis A. Freeman, 
chairman, Gramercy Park Branch of 
the ADA. The negative speaker will be 
announced. ... May Day Celebration: 
Sunday, May Ist, 2 p. m., Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Auditorium, 100 East 17th 
St., near Fourth Ave. Splendid pro- 
gram, music, speakers. Auspices: Social 
Democratic Federation, Jewish» Socialist 
Verband, Workmen’s Circle, and labor 
organizations. ... May Day Celebration 
of the German Branch and Allied So- 
cieties: Saturday, April 30, 8 p. m., in 
the Auditorium, 7 East 15th St., New 
York. .. . 60th Birthday Celebration of 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg: Dinner, 
Saturday, May 7, at the Hotel Brevoort. 
Auspices Reunion of Old Timers. .. . 
Joint Social and Card Party of the 
Debs, Vladeck and Furriers Branches, 
Saturday, April 30, 8 p. m., at 7 East 
15th St., New York. ... Women’s Com- 
mittee Luncheon for Molly Weingart, 
Tuesday, April 26, 1 p. m., at Thau’s 
Restaurant, 59 Second Ave., New York. 


Friday, April 29, 8:30 P.M. 
KARL A. WITTFOGEL 
(Director, Chinese History Project, 
U. of Washington at Columbia U.) 
Historical Meaning of 
Chinese Communism 
Rand School Auditorium 
7 East 15th Street 


Admission 75¢ 
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An Editorial— 


FEPC Marches On 


EPUBLOCRAT REACTION has by no 
R means killed off the civil rights program 
With civil liberty the paramount issue of 
find it 
whatever legislation it happens 


our time, Congress will turning up again 
and again in 
momentarily to be considering. Nor will it fail 
to hear further from 

Meanwhile, 


the people themselves 
failure to pass federal legislation 
action. The number 
enacting FEPC 
increasing. To the five 
which legislated “little FEPC’ 
have been added, so far this year, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island, and Washington. <Ac- 
cording to the 


has not discouraged loca 


of states which are laws, for 


example, is steadily 


previously 


Oregon, 
American Council on Race Rela- 
Colorado, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, 
FEPC 


tions, 1n nine more states 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Pennsvlivania stands “a fair 


chance of passage.” 


NOWHERE HAS ENACTMENT of fair em- 
ployment practices legislation overturned the 
existing order, as white supremacists and their 
allies claimed it would. To the contrary, anti 


discrimination statutes have generally worked 
well (although in some 


mildly 


cases they are only 
administered), and have become ac- 
ceptable to business and other conservative 
elements 

These facts being so, those who have raved 
about the danger of federal interference with 
“state’s rights” ought now to implement their 


much-vaunted rights by passing a few laws 
against discrimination in their own states. To 
liberals 


Congress, the 


backwardness of 
should be 
them redouble thei 


disheartened by the 
news reported above 
a source of inspiration: let 
efforts to add to the 


rights statutes. In the long run 


growing body of local civil 
mounting 
pressure from the grass roots will force Con 


gressional action in favor of a federal program. 











By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 





Churchill Tells the Tale 


Churchill seems likely to tell the full 
story of the which he 
Roosevelt's 
Harbor are remarkably 
meager and fragmentary. The candid, secret 
memoirs of Stalin would be fascinating. But it 
is very improbable that such memoirs exist. 


So Churchill al 


O* THE WARTIME BIG THREE only 


mighty events of 
himself was so considerable a part. 
writings after Pearl 


ong the principal leaders 
He has 
d of ov hago snags five- 

‘ Finest Hour: 


Boston). 


le of historian. 


pan} One sus- 
this is the volume from 
which Churchill will derive the most pleasure 
and pride in writing. It covers the period from 
Churchill assumption of office as Prime Minister 
1 May, 1940, until the end of that eventful year 
It was indeed Churchill’s finest hour, and the 
finest hour of the British people. 


pecis tnat ol ne hve, 


The blunders of pre-war British diplomacy 
were in the past. The morally discreditable and 
politically stupid attempts to appease Stalin at 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam were in the future. 
There is nothing to mar the record of national 
heroism, of which Churchill himself was the 
embodied soul, when Britain stood alone against 
the greatest odds in its history and held out 
by sheer pluck, resolution and cool-headed 
endurance 
x: 

AFTER THE FALL OF FRANCE, Britain, 
most inadequately armed, faced a victorious 
Germany which was in possession of most of 
the territory and resources of Western Europe, 
which had a working understanding with the 
Soviet Union, which was in_ possession of 
European coastline to the northern 
The United States had little 


the entire 
boundary of Spain. 
aid to give 
both friends and foes, it seemed that 
Britain had struck. Actually. 
not as one-sided as they seemed 
British sea power was still a 
tremendously valuable The British pos- 
sessed radar and other scientific inventions, and 
their air force was superior in quality, although 
inferior in numbers, to the German. 


To many, 
the last hour of 
the od is were 
on the surface 


asset. 


Hitler himself was never over-confident of his 
ability to invade England. He was primarily 
a land strategist and was always nervous about 
overseas operations. His first impulse after the 
defeat of France was to offer peace. When this 
was rejected, Operation Sea Lion—the plan for 
the invasion of Britain—was set on foot. But 
it was condemned to failure in advance by the 
German failure to establish air mastery over 
southeastern England 


After the battle of the air had been won and 


Churchill had paid his winged tribute to J 
British fliers (“Never in the field of hums 
conflict was so much owed by so many to, 
few”), the plan of invasion was. indefinitg 
shelved. There was an attempt to hamne 
Britain into submission by air bombing ang; 
strangle it by submarine blockade. Chuynbj 
gives a vivid picture of the unbreakable « 
durance of the people of London and the othe 
cities that bore the brunt of the Blitz fy 
building of the House of Commons was blow 
to pieces, fortunately by night, when it ya 
empty. But Parliament continued to sit. 4g 
Churchill says, with justified pride: 
“After all, a free sovereign Parliament, 
fairly chosen by universal suffrage, able ty 
turn out the Government any day, but 
proud to uphold it in the darkest days, wa 
one of the points which were in dispute 
with the enemy. Parliament won.” 
There is a vivid picture of the fall of Frang 
with Churchill shuttling back and. forth & 
tween London and Paris and Tours, one of te 
brief stopping points of the demoralized Frenh 
government after it fled from Paris, in a va 
attempt to insure a continuation of resis 
ance outside of France. Some points of detal 
have been called into question by Paul Re 
naud, General Weygand and _ others; but | 
seems likely that Churchill’s main contention 
which are by no means lacking in sympath 
for France, will stand the test of historia 
examination. 


THERE IS MUCH MATERIAL of interes 
about Anglo-American relations. Of his re 
tions with Roosevelt he writes: “My relatio 
with the President gradually became so cli 
that the chief business between our two Col 
tries was virtually conducted by these person 
interchanges between him and me.” 

The book contains, among much other inte 
esting historical material, the full text of t 
very important letter which Churchill se 
to Roosevelt on December 8, 1940. This 
doubtedly inspired the idea of lend-le 
Churchill also publishes the text of a letté 
which he sent to Stalin after the fall of Franc 
suggesting Anglo-Soviet cooperation in blocking 
German expansion. The letter went unanswett 

The book was published just when Church 
was about to deliver the sequel to his Fultt 
speech three years later at Boston. From 
voice in the wilderness during these last thi 
years he has become a vindicated prophet. 4 
the stirring story which he tells in Their ee 
Hour is an augury for the success of the 
of the forces of freedom which is sy bate 
the signature of the Atlantic Pact 





PEN POINT Ss 


pec : au t s mime? 
progran 


The House reversed itself in favor of the 
Rankin pension bill on a roll-call test, after first 
rejecting it on an off-the-record vote. It is re- 
markable how veterans’ benefits are all in the 
groove when Congress sings for the record. 


The NAACP 
front-groups fro 
housing Good homes mat 
without the use of 


a - — - 


The unpredictability of politics was demon- 
strated by the Administration's legislative de- 
feats. Truman won the election, but the country 
lost it. 


rent-control that woul 

will cause widespread 
often mean a_ bigger 
pocket 


The free world is resolved to keep Russia 
from occupying new territory. The Atlantic 
Pact is one way to cure the Kremlin of its occu- 
pational disease. 


Morris B. Chapmas 


The report that the lands within the Sovié 
orbit are moving towards freedom is a tribute 
to the marvels of science. Few people had an 
idea that instruments capable of measuriig 
such infiitesimal motion had been devised. 

Russia's extravagant claims of havigg pio- 
neered all inventions do not go far enough. To 
be consistent, she should claim credit for 
original chaos at the dawn of creation. 

» ee 

In ordering his miners to return after @ twor, 
week holiday, John L. Lewis hinted at an eoe 
longer work-stoppage later. His ace the hole 
is the club he holds over America’s head.+ 
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